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Editorials 


WHY  First  sociology  and  now  philosophy  are  finding 
SUBSTI-  an  ever-increasing  emphasis  in  the  curriculums 
TUTES?  of  the  theological  seminaries.  Sociology,  while  it 
offers  some  practical  ideas  to  the  pastor  that 
would  help  him  in  his  contact  with  his  people,  is  largely 
demanded  as  an  undergirding  of  the  so-called  “social  gospel” 
and  aims  along  with  that  gospel  at  the  salvation  of  society 
and  to  that  extent  abandons  the  Biblical  program  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  individual.  That  men  who  are  accepting 
a  responsibility  in  the  gospel  ministry  should  be  trained 
away  from  the  divine  purpose  for  this  age  and  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  salvation  of  society  and  this  in  the  face  of 
revelation  which  asserts  that  society  as  such — ^the  cosmos 
world — ^will  not  be  saved  but  rather  goes  on  to  well-defined 
judgment,  is  tragic  indeed.  Persistent  attention  to  such 
unscriptural  objectives  in  the  face  of  a  disintegrating  social 
order  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  it  is 
one  of  Satan’s  delusions.  The  preacher  is  not  appointed  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  but  he  is  appointed  to  snatch 
brands  from  the  burning.  If  perchance  the  advocate  of  the 
social  regeneration  lays  hold  of  a  text  of  Scripture  which 
anticipates  a  coming  righteous  kingdom  on  the  earth,  he 
will  do  well  to  observe  that  such  a  kingdom  is  never  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  man’s  labors,  but  is  the  consummation  of 
the  mighty  power  and  determination  of  the  King  of  kings 
when  He  returns  to  this  earth.  He  will  not  return  to  a  con¬ 
verted  world,  but  there  will  be  a  converted  world  when  He 
has  judged  the  earth  and  dismissed  the  unrighteous  and 
established  true  righteousness  on  the  earth.  Sociology  should 
appear,  if  it  appears  in  the  curriculum  of  theological  study 
at  all,  after  men  have  learned  what  are  the  first  principles 
of  the  divine  purpose. 

More  recently  philosophy  is  being  incorporated  into  theo- 
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logical  disciplines,  especially  for  higher  degrees.  Word  is 
published  that  one  theological  seminary  is  requiring  the 
standard  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  along  with  some  the¬ 
ology  for  a  higher  theological  degree.  The  query  rises  in 
the  mind  of  one  whose  ideals  conform  somewhat  to  those  of 
the  seminaries  of  two  generations  ago  as  to  whether  theology 
— ^the  queen  of  all  the  sciences  and  more  extensive  in  its  com¬ 
prehensiveness  than  all  other  sciences  combined — ^has  ceased 
to  be  what  it  has  been  and  whether  it  must  now  totter  about, 
leaning  on  two  crutches — sociology  and  philosophy.  Sociology 
and  philosophy  have  no  more  an  integral  part  in  Systematic 
Theology  than  English  literature  or  psychology — all  of  which 
are  the  recognized  preparatory  discipline  of  the  candidate 
for  theological  instruction. 

If  physicians  were  to  give  up  the  study  of  anatomy  they 
would  commit  no  greater  crime  against  their  profession  than 
the  minister  is  committing  against  his  calling  by  the  present 
neglect  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  situation  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  slightly  over  five  percent 
of  the  standard  works  on  Systematic  Theology  are  in  print 
today,  that  a  work  on  theology  in  a  minister’s  library  is 
hardly  to  be  found,  and  that  the  theological  seminaries  are 
slackening  their  emphasis  on  this  discipline  by  shortened 
courses  and  by  intruding  substitutes.  It  is  no  small  indica¬ 
tion,  as  well,  that  practically  all  the  theological  quarterlies 
have  forsaken  the  field. 

Is  the  situation  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
modem  scholar  has  discovered  that  Systematic  Theology  is 
unworthy  of  its  former  consideration?  Or,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  modern  scholar? 

THINGS  Until  the  present  tendency  to  slacken  on  the 
NEW  AND  stress  heretofore  laid  on  Systematic  Theology, 
OLD  the  defenders  of  that  great  science  evidenced  a 

disposition  to  continue  in  an  unchanging  con¬ 
ception  as  to  what  they  believed  rightfully  enters  into  that 
discipline.  One  theologian  might  stress  one  subject  more  than 
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it  was  stressed  by  another  theologian,  but  there  was  nothing 
introduced  that  was  new,  strictly  speaking.  This  tendency 
to  keep  within  circumscribed  bounds  may  be  traced  to  the 
Reformation,  and  this  tendency  will  account  for  the  fact  that, 
in  their  field  of  rightful  material,  theologians  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  restrict  their  discussions  to  those  aspects  of  truth 
which  were  recovered  by  the  Reformers.  That  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  in  the  stress  of  it,  did  not  restore  the  entire  divine 
revelation  should  need  no  defense.  What  was  recovered  was 
most  vital,  but  much  truth  was  left  untouched.  Had  not 
this  limited  framework  of  Reformation  truth  become  static, 
much  progress  might  have  been  made  in  succeeding  years 
in  the  knowledge  of  doctrine.  More  confusing  still  is  the 
later  tendency — s  fruit  of  the  static  theology — ^to  look  upon 
added  truth  as  dangerous  and  foreign  to  the  established 
ideas,  even  though  that  new  truth  holds  a  large  place  in  the 
Sacred  Text,  if  it  were  not  included  in  the  understanding  of 
the  Reformers. 

The  last  hundred  years  has  seen  the  development  of  Bible 
exposition  and  the  tireless  research  of  scholarly  men  along 
the  lines  of  unabridged  theology.  This  movement  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  division  between  orthodox  men — ^those  who  cling 
to  the  Reformation  restrictions  and  those  who  accept  the 
added  light  that  arduous  labor  has  thrown  on  the  Scriptures. 
These  groups  are  far  apart  though  both  are  conservative  in 
their  beliefs. 

To  the  uninformed  it  will  seem  strange  indeed  that  the 
great  written  theologies  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  respect¬ 
ing  the  divine  plan  of  the  ages,  the  angels  and  Satan,  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  one  body  of  Christ,  the 
life  truth  which  incorporates  the  doctrine  of  the  enabling, 
indwelling  Spirit,  the  types,  the  prophecy,  or  the  present 
ministry  of  Christ  in  heaven.  There  is  no  room  for  argument 
as  to  whether  these  themes  are  Biblical  or  of  major  impor¬ 
tance.  Doubtless  these  themes  have  suffered  at  times  from 
immature  proclamations,  but  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
theology  of  the  expositor  along  with  all  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  secured.  While  traditional  and  restricted  theology  seems 
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about  to  abandon  the  field,  the  new  exposition  of  the  entire 
text  of  the  Bible  is  forging  ahead  with  ever-increasing  mo¬ 
mentum  and  clarified  doctrines.  The  movement  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  accidental  or  self-trained  men.  An  elaborate 
Systematic  Theology — ^intensely  practical — ^is  being  formed 
which  aims  to  account  for  all  Biblical  revelation  including 
vital  truth  which  was  recovered  by  the  Reformers.  The 
new  movement  is  not  dangerous,  it  does  not  deserve  opposi¬ 
tion  or  censure.  Its  advocates  are  preaching  the  gospel  of 
divine  grace  and  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  with 
commendable  results.  These  faithful  preachers  and  teachers 
do  not  claim  to  originate  anything.  They  seek  to  hold  what 
is  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  and  that  evidently  held  by  the 
early  church.  Were  they  to  bring  forth  something  wholly 
new,  they  would  still  be  within  the  latitude  assigned  by  our 
Lord  to  the  faithful  scribe  when  He  said  'The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which 
bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old”  (Matt. 
18:52). 


IS  THIS  The  days  are  darker  than  ever  and  the  evil  of 

THE  END?  the  human  heart  is  more  evident  as  crucial 
history  is  being  made.  One  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  increased  wickedness  is  the  growing  disregard  of  the 
truth.  The  philosophy  of  the  dictator  makes  no  apology  for 
lies.  To  be  a  successful  liar  is  a  desideratum  in  govern¬ 
mental  spheres.  That  a  candidate  for  office  promises  one 
thing  and  straightway  does  the  opposite  seems  not  to  secure 
the  condemnation  that  should  rest  on  a  liar,  but  rather  the 
frenzied  devotion  which  belongs  to  a  superman.  Warning 
is  given  in  the  inspired  Text  that  in  the  end  time  when  the 
Man  of  Sin  is  in  authority  those  who  are  doomed  to  perish 
shall  believe  THE  lie.  This  is  not  any  one  of  various  lies. 
The  definite  article  in  the  Greek  text  restricts  it  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  all-inclusive  satanic  deception  of  the  cosmos 
world-system. 

While  the  tendency  to  untruth,  along  with  other  indications, 
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points  to  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  age,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  final  world-ruler  and  the  centralization 
of  world  power  must  be  in  Rome  and  not  Berlin  and  that  the 
German,  Russian,  and  Japanese  nations  are  outside  of  this 
last  federation  of  governments.  It  is  admitted  that  every¬ 
thing  can  change  in  the  briefest  time,  but  the  change  is 
bound  to  come  and  the  age  will  end  as  God  has  declared  it 
will.  As  prophecy  anticipates,  the  plot  deepens  and  nations 
are  being  destroyed,  civilization  based  on  the  equal  rights  of 
men  is  being  done  to  death,  hate  is  being  engendered  that 
cannot  be  overcome  in  a  century,  if  ever.  Men’s  hearts  are 
fainting.  Meanwhile  the  instructed  Christian  anticipates 
with  ever-increasing  assurance  the  near  return  of  his  Lord 
from  heaven. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

What  must  be  the  bitter  anguish  of  a  soul,  when  it  finds 
the  fearful  results  of  its  self-chosen  ways,  in  the  depths  of 
unutterable  woe.  All  hope  gone — ^the  day  of  mercy  past — 
the  door  of  mercy  closed,  and  no  ear  of  pity  to  listen  to  its 
doleful  cry!  But  memory!  oh!  how  vivid!  Every  day — every 
hour  of  the  past — sternly  mirrored  before  the  mind!  All 
delusion,  unbelief,  and  indifference,  gone!  These  things,  so 
common  on  earth,  have  no  place  in  hell.  The  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  have  put  on  their  deep  unutterable 
realities!  All  sleep,  and  rest,  and  repose  have  forever  fled 
away,  and  anguish,  remorse,  and  despair  now  prey  upon  the 
undying  soul. — Selected, 
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TRINITARIANISM 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This,  the  fourth  article  in  a  series  on  Trinitarian- 
ism,  presents  two  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ — His  Names  and  His 
Deity.  This  was  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  His  Pre-existence,  and 
will  be  followed  by  articles  on  His  Incarnation,  His  Humanity,  the 
Kenosis,  and  the  Hypostatic  Union.  There  yet  remains,  also,  in  this 
series  a  consideration  of  the  general  doctrine  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

IV 

HIS  NAME 

Introduction. 

The  Messianic  character  of  Psalm  45  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Its  closing  verse  is  a  promise  and  a  prophecy,  “I 
will  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations: 
therefore  shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever.” 
Because  of  all  that  is  disclosed  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  He 
shall  be  praised  in  all  generations.  Great  indeed  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  His  names.  His  titles,  and  His  descriptive  desig¬ 
nations.  Because  of  His  incarnation.  His  work  in  redemption, 
and  His  multiplied  relationships,  the  number  of  His  appel¬ 
lations  exceeds  those  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  all  the 
angels  so  far  as  these  are  revealed.  As  is  true  of  each  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Godhead,  the  names  of  the  Second  Person  are  a 
distinct  revelation.  It  is  probable  that  almost  every  essential 
truth  resident  in  the  Second  Person  is  expressed  in  some 
specific  name,  i.  e.,  Emmanuel  speaks  of  His  incarnation  re¬ 
lationships,  Jesus  of  His  salvation,  the  Son  of  Man  of  His 
humanity,  the  Son  of  God  of  His  Deity,  Lord  of  His  author¬ 
ity,  the  Son  of  David  of  His  throne  rights.  Faithful  and  True 
of  His  manifestations,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous  of  the 
equity  with  which  He  meets  the  condemnation  due  the 
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Christian  because  of  sin.  Some  of  the  major  titles  are  to  be 
considered  more  specifically. 

1.  Jehovahf  Lord. 

Some  truth  relative  to  the  Jehovah  character  of  the 
Second  Person  has  been  set  forth  in  the  previous  discussion. 
Without  restating  what  has  gone  before,  added  evidence  may 
well  be  advanced  to  the  end  that  the  glory  may  be  unto  Him 
to  whom  it  belongs.  He  is  properly  styled  Jehovah.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  He  is  Jehovah;  yet  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  this  designation  is  applicable  to  none  but  Deity. 
It  is  the  ineffable  name  which  represents  that  eternal  exalta¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  creature.  In 
Psalm  83:18  it  is  written:  “That  men  may  know  that  thou, 
whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  art  the  most  high  over  all  the 
earth.”  Similarly,  in  Isaiah  42:8,  “I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my 
name;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my 
praise  unto  graven  images”  (A.S.V.).  No  greater  proof  of 
Deity  could  be  presented  concerning  Christ  than  that  He 
should  rightfully  be  called  Jehovah.  Only  a  little  attention 
need  be  exercised  to  discover  how  constantly  the  Jehovah 
title  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  In  Zechariah  12:10  Jehovah  pre¬ 
dicts  concerning  Himself:  “And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house 
of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  of  supplications:  and  they  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as 
one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom.”  Of  none 
other  of  the  Godhead  than  Christ  could  it  be  said  that  He 
was  “pierced”  and  for  whom  the  people  would  “mowm,”  yet 
this  is  Jehovah  who  speaks.  What  other  application  could  be 
given  of  Revelation  1:7,  which  reads,  “Behold,  he  cometh 
with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  him :  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because 
of  him”?  To  the  same  end,  the  prophecy  presented  in  Jere¬ 
miah  23:5,  6  declares  that  the  Righteous  Branch,  a  son  of 
David,  who  is  Himself  a  King,  shall  be  called  Jehovah  our 
Righteousness.  It  is  Christ  and  not  another  who  is  made 
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unto  believers  righteousness  (1  Cor.  1:30),  and  it  is  only  in 
Christ  that  they  are  nmde  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom. 
3:22;  2  Cor.  6:21).  Again,  Jehovah  who  ascended  up  on  high 
and  led  captivity  captive,  according  to  Psalm  68:18,  is,  in 
Ephesians  4 :8-10,  none  other  than  Christ.  And  in  Psalm  102 
where  the  name  Jehovah  appears  many  times  and  in  verse  12 
with  special  significance,  that  enduring  Person  is  declared 
in  Hebrews  1 :10  to  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Isaiah’s  testi¬ 
mony,  “Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  of  hosts,”  is  interpreted  by  the  Apostle  John 
to  be  a  reference  to  Christ.  He  states:  “These  things  said 
Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him”  (Christ— 
John  12:41).  It  may  yet  be  added  that  as  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament  declares  Himself  to  be  the  First  and  the  Last 
(Isa.  41:4;  44:6;  48:12),  so  Christ,  according  to  Revelation 
1 :8,  17,  18 ;  22 :13,  16  is  the  same  First  and  Last.  The  hosts 
of  heaven  have  no  thought  of  withholding  from  Christ  the 
honor  due  unto  Jehovah.  Of  their  song  it  is  written,  “And 
they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song 
of  the  Lamb,  sasdng.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy 
name?  for  thou  only  art  holy:  for  all  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest” 
(Rev.  15:3,  4).  As  has  been  observed,  Christ  is  Jehovah  of 
the  temple  (cf.  Matt.  12:6;  Mai.  3:1;  Matt.  21:12,  13),  and 
He  is  Jehovah  of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  12:8). 

A  distinct  and  extensive  proof  that  Christ  is  Jehovah  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  New  Testament  title  of  Lord  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Him  upwards  of  a  thousand  times.  Jehovah  is  a 
Hebrew  term  which  is  not  brought  forward  into  the  New 
Testament.  Its  equivalent  is  xvpiog,  which  title  is  also  applied 
to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  justifiable  procedure  to 
treat  the  name  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  as  continued 
in  its  specific  meaning  into  the  New  Testament  by  the  name 
Lord.  Such  would  be  the  natural  meaning  of  many  exalted 
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declarations:  “Lord  of  all”  (Acts  10:36),  “Lord  over  all” 
(Rom.  10:12),  “Lord  of  glory”  (1  Cor.  2:8),  and  “King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords”  (Rev.  17:14;  19:16). 

2.  Elohim,  God. 

The  body  of  Scripture  in  which  this  title  is  assigned  to 
the  Second  Person  is  manifold  indeed.  In  two  notable  pas¬ 
sages  in  Isaiah  the  advent  of  Christ  is  anticipated  and  there 
in  each  He  is  styled  Elohim.  Predicting  the  ministry  of  the 
forerunner  and  his  message,  the  prophet  writes:  “The  voice 
of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God” 
(Isa.  40:3).  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  anticipation,  Luke  de¬ 
clares  that  Christ  is  in  view.  He  states :  “As  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying.  The 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight”  (3:4).  It  is  evident  that 
the  word  our  as  used  in  these  passages  includes  the  saints  of 
all  the  ages  and  affirms  the  truth  that  the  one  who  bears  this 
title  is  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Judge,  and  that  to  Him 
supreme  adoration  is  ever  due.  None  from  among  men  could 
ever  answer  the  claims  of  this  exalted  name.  After  the  same 
manner  in  a  passage  none  will  misinterpret,  Isaiah,  in  the 
midst  of  other  equally  significant  appellations,  states  that 
Christ  is  The  mighty  Elohim.  The  passage  reads,  “For  unto 
us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God  [Elohim],  The  ever¬ 
lasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 
with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this” 
(9:6,  7).  The  accompanying  ascriptions  in  this  passage  are 
as  exalting  as  the  title  mighty  God.  He  is  Wonderful,  Coun¬ 
sellor,  Father  of  eternity,  and  a  King  who  will  establish  a 
kingdom  of  perfect  peace.  This  mighty  God  is  born  as  a 
child.  The  Ancient  of  Days  becomes  an  infant  in  a  woman’s 
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arms;  the  Father  of  Eternity  is  a  Son  given  to  the  world. 
Each  appellation  breathes  out  the  character  of  Deity  and 
they  without  question  belong  to  the  Second  Person  alone. 

The  New  Testament  bears  even  a  greater  witness.  Of 
John  the  Baptist  it  was  said  that  he  would  turn  many  to  “the 
Lord  their  God.”  The  Apostle  John  certifies  that  “the  Word 
was  God.”  Emmanuel,  Matthew  says,  is  “God  with  us”— not 
as  a  mere  spiritual  presence,  but  a  complete  identification 
with  the  human  family  forever.  The  Apostle  Paul  enjoins 
the  elders  at  Ephesus  to  “feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
[God]  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood”  (Acts  20:28). 
The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  of  Christ,  “Thy  throne,  0 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.”  Thomas,  in  spite  of  his  incredul¬ 
ity,  declares,  “My  Lord  and  my  God,”  and  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  another  Scripture  anticipates  the  return  of  Christ  as  “the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ”  (Tit.  2:13).  It  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  in  the 
combined  titles  such  as  God  and  Father,  Christ  and  God, 
God  and  Saviour,  the  great  God  and  Saviour,  but  one  Person 
is  in  view.  Thus  Christ  is  specifically  called  God  (cf.  Rom. 
15:6;  Eph.  1:3;  5:5,  20;  2  Pet.  1:1).  In  1  John  5:20,  21, 
Christ  is  designated,  “the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.”  So  He 
is  “the  blessed  God”  and  “God  over  all”  (Rom.  9:5). 

3.  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man. 

An  interesting  and  fruitful  study  is  presented  in  these 
two  titles.  Christ  did  not  often  designate  Himself  as  Son  of 
God,  though  He  accepted  that  address  whenever  it  was 
offered  to  Him  by  others.  That  He  asserted  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  God  led  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  His  trial  (Luke 
22:67-71).  In  this  instance  He  was  asked  two  direct  ques¬ 
tions,  namely,  “Art  thou  the  Christ?”  and,  “Art  thou  the 
Son  of  God?”  It  is  possible  that  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews  to  claim  to  be  Messiah  was  not  as  great  an  evil  as  to 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  condemned  for  blas¬ 
phemy  because  of  His  unqualified  assertion  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  God.  John  adds  in  John  5:18,  “Therefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken 
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the  sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God,”  and,  again,  in  10:33,  “The  Jews 
answered  him,  saying.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not; 
but  for  blasphemy;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God.”  It  is  evident  also  that  Christ  spoke 
repeatedly  of  God  as  His  Father,  and  though  He  reminded 
His  followers  that  God  is  their  Father,  His  own  Sonship  is 
a  reality  which  He  never  classed  with  others.  This  is  true 
regarding  every  form  of  sonship  which  the  Bible  recognizes 
and  especially  is  it  true  of  the  sonship  which  believers  sus¬ 
tain  to  God  through  regeneration.  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  pray,  “Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,”  but  He  did  not, 
and  could  not  pray  that  prayer  with  them  (cf.  Matt.  11:27). 
John’s  Gospel  makes  much  of  the  Son  of  God  title  and  prop¬ 
erly,  since  it  is  the  Gospel  of  His  Deity.  In  that  Gospel,  the 
Son — ^which  evidently  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  full  title  the 
Son  of  God — executes  judgment  (5:22) ;  He  has  life  in  Him¬ 
self  and  quickeneth  whom  He  will  (6:26,  21).  He  gives 
eternal  life  (10:10) ;  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father  (5:23) ; 
the  Son  does  only  what  He  sees  the  Father  do  (6:19),  and 
only  that  which  He  hears  from  the  Father  does  He  speak 
(14:10);  and  the  Son  confesses  that,  on  the  divine  side.  He 
has  a  Father  and  on  the  human  side  He  has  a  God  (20:17). 
A  conclusive  and  arresting  Scripture  in  this  connection  is 
Matthew  28:18-20,  which  reads:  “And  Jesus  came  and  spake 
unto  them,  sajdng.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen.”  Here  it  is  seen  that  not 
only  all  authority  is  given  to  the  Son,  but  He  is  named  in  the 
Trinity  on  an  equality  with  the  other  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 
The  Apostle  Paul  began  His  incomparable  ministry  with  no 
uncertain  word  as  to  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  written  of  him: 
“And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  sjmagogues, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,”  and  his  continued  emphasis  upon 
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the  Deity  of  the  Son  is  well  set  forth  in  Romans  1:1-4; 
“Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,  (which  he  had  promised 
afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  holy  scriptures,)  concerning  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.” 

Concerning  the  name  Son  of  Man,  the  fact  is  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  all  that  it  connotes,  that  Christ  almost  universally 
referred  to  Himself  by  this  title.  He  so  represents  Himself 
thirty  times  in  Matthew,  fifteen  times  in  Mark,  twenty-five 
times  in  Luke,  and  twelve  times  in  John.  The  designation, 
as  belonging  to  Christ,  appears  once  in  Acts  (7:66)  and 
twice  in  Revelation  (1:13;  14:14).  This  cognomen  appears 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  notably.  Psalms. 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  In  later  years  much  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  problem  as  to  why  Christ  chose  this  desig¬ 
nation  rather  than  the  more  exalting  name — Son  of  God. 
The  impression  generally  held  in  earlier  years  was  that  the 
term  Son  of  God  emphasizes  the  Deity  of  the  Savior,  while 
the  term  Son  of  Man  emphasizes  His  humanity.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  difference  obtains. 
However,  such  is  not  always  the  case.  The  Son  of  Man  title 
covers  a  wide  range  of  reality.  In  Mark  2:28  it  is  declared 
that  “the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath,”  while  in 
Matthew  8:20  Christ  appears  under  the  same  name  in  lowly 
guise,  “The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 
Some  have  sought  to  account  for  Christ’s  continued  use  of 
this  name  on  the  ground  that  it  appears  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Such  a  connection  can  hardly  be  established,  though 
there  is  clear  anticipation  of  the  Messiah  under  this  desig¬ 
nation  in  Daniel  7:13,  14.  The  choice  of  this  appellation  on 
the  part  of  Christ  does  not  seem  to  be  restricted  to  Messianic 
aspects  of  His  ministry.  The  people  inquired,  “Who  is  this 
Son  of  man?”  (John  12:34),  and  Christ  inquired,  “Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?”  (Matt.  16:13).  The 
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varied  reply,  like  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
hardly  indicated  that  this  specific  title  was  associated  gen¬ 
erally  with  the  Messianic  hope.  It  would  seem  rather  from 
His  own  viewpoint  with  the  background  of  His  Deity  from 
all  eternity  in  mind,  the  natural  feature  of  His  Person  to  be 
stressed  while  here  on  the  earth  was  that  which  was  new — 
His  humanity.  In  this  He  was  drawing  near  to  those  to 
whom  He  spoke  and  to  whom  He  was  ministering.  Doubtless 
a  contact  was  established  under  the  relationship  which  the 
humanity  title  suggested  that  could  not  have  been  secured 
under  the  divine  title.  The  use  of  the  Son  of  man  title  by 
the  Savior  did  not  preclude  Him  from  presenting  Himself 
in  any  exalted  position  which  occasion  might  demand.  An 
important  disclosure  is  made  in  Mark  10:45  concerning  the 
Son  of  man :  “For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.” 

4.  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Essential  truth  relative  to  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer  is 
revealed  in  this  His  complete  and  official  title.  The  name 
Lord,  being  none  other  than  Jehovah,  declares  His  Deity. 
The  name  Jesus  belongs  to  His  humanity  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  His  redeeming  Sacrifice — body  hast 
thou  prepared  me.”  The  title  Christ,  though  used  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  identification  of  the  Second  Person,  in  its  technical  im¬ 
plication  means  all  that  is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament 
— ^Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Since  these  offices  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  titles  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  Christology 
and  must  be  yet  considered  at  length  in  other  divisions  of 
Systematic  Theology,  they  will  not  be  pursued  further  here. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  first  preserved  writing  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  employs  a  designation  of  Deity  which  seems  to 
be  that  commonly  used  by  him,  “God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Thess.  1:1.  Cf.  2  Thess.  1:1;  Gal.  1:1; 
1  Cor.  1 :3 ;  2  Cor.  1 :2 ;  Rom.  1 :7 ;  Eph.  1 :2 ;  6 :23 ;  Col.  1 :2 ; 
Phile.  1:3;  Phil.  1:2;  1  Tim.  1:2;  Tit.  1:4;  2  Tim.  1:2). 
From  this  the  exalted  character  of  this  name  and  of  the  One 
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who  bears  it  may  be  seen.  The  designation,  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  as  elevated  as  the  term  God  with  which  it  is 
coupled. 

V 

HIS  DEITY 

Introduction. 

As  there  is  no  question  among  professing  Christians  as  to 
the  Deity  of  either  the  Father  or  the  Spirit,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  would  have  been  no  question  raised  as 
to  the  Deity  of  the  Son  had  He  not  become  incarnate  in  hu¬ 
man  form.  The  Deity  of  the  Son  is  asserted  in  the  Bible  as 
fully  and  as  clearly  in  every  particular  as  is  the  Deity  of  the 
Father  or  the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  humanity  of 
the  Savior  is  as  dogmatically  set  forth.  To  those  who  in 
their  thinking  keep  these  two  natures  of  Christ  separate  both 
as  to  substance  and  manifestation,  there  is  less  perplexity 
as  to  Christ’s  Deity.  Difficulty  arises  with  those  who,  as¬ 
suming  that  they  must  blend  these  natures,  attempt  to  strike 
an  average  in  which  His  Deity  is  lowered  and  His  humanity 
is  exalted  to  a  point  of  an  equivalence.  To  such  persons,  the 
resulting  error  is  twofold,  namely,  the  Deity  of  the  Lord 
is  submerged  in  doubt  and  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  is  de¬ 
prived  of'  all  its  naturalness.  Under  those  conditions,  the 
Scriptures  which  so  clearly  present  each  of  these  two  na¬ 
tures  must  either  be  disputed  or  qualified  beyond  effective¬ 
ness.  The  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  to 
be  considered  in  another  section  of  this  general  theme.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  observed  at  this  place  that  the  true  scien¬ 
tific  method  would  be  first  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  before  undertaking  to  enter  upon  the 
mystery  involved.  The  truth  of  the  two  natures  is  fully 
demonstrated;  the  mystery  resides  in  their  coexistence  in 
one  person.  Of  this  scientific  method  Dr.  A.  B.  Winchester 
has  written:  ‘The  bush  burning  and  unconsumed  was  a 
great  mystery.  Moses  might  have  turned  from  it  to  consider 
something  ‘practical’ — as  men  of  affairs  say.  If  he  had  done 
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so  what  a  vision,  an  experience,  a  life-work,  a  character,  and 
a  glory  he  would  have  missed !  All  progress  of  knowledge  of 
any  kind  is  made  possible  only  by  the  recognition  at  once  of 
fact  and  of  mystery.  Every  fact  has  its  mystery,  and  each 
mystery  has  its  fact.  The  scientific  procedure  is  to  make  the 
known,  the  stepping  stone  to  the  unknown;  to  advance  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex;  from  the  fact  to  the  mystery.  To 
invert  that  order,  ignore  the  fact  and  begin  with  ihe  mystery 
is  unscientific  and  an  effective  barrier  to  any  possible  advance 
in  knowledge.  Remember  this  is  the  inexorable  law  of 
advance  in  knowledge  of  any  kind,  secular  or  religious. 
*6reat  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh.*  ...  (1  Tim.  3:16).  In  studying  this  *great  mystery* 
we  must  follow  the  same  order,  i.  e.,  first  the  fact,  then  the 
mystery.  This  is  precisely  what  rationalistic  theologians  and 
skeptics  have  not  done.  Moses  was  scientific.  His  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  fact  of  the  bush  and  the  fact  of  the 
flame.  He  would  investigate  the  facts  reverently  and  care¬ 
fully,  waiting  patiently  for  the  unfolding  of  the  mystery. 
Beloved,  do  not  miss  that  important  lesson.  That  lowly  bush 
burning  unconsumed  is  a  type  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the 
angel  of  the  Covenant,  our  gracious  and  glorious  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  foreshadows  Him  in  the  mysterious  constitution 
of  His  complex  Person  and  in  the  great  redeeming  work 
which  necessitated  for  its  accomplishment  the  union  (not 
blending)  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one  mysterious 
and  glorious  Person.  The  flame  in  the  unconsumed  bush 
typified  the  presence  of  Jehovah-Jesus,  anticipating,  as  in 
other  types,  the  future  appearing  in  *flesh*  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.*** 

The  Second  Person  has  ever  been  the  manifestation  of 
Deity  and  never  more  so  than  in  and  through  the  incarnation. 
So  vital  is  this  truth  that  He  could  say,  **He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father**  (John  14:9),  and  “All  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father, 
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save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him” 
(Matt.  11:27).  The  manifestation  of  the  Godhead  is  not 
dependent  alone  upon  the  humanity  of  the  Son  secured 
through  the  incarnation  for  He  was  the  perfect  Revealer  from 
all  eternity.  Because  of  this,  He  only  served  as  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  finite 
humanity,  of  itself,  could  never  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  infinity  might  be  expressed.  It  follows  from  Christ’s 
words  recorded  in  John  6:23  (A.S.V.)  and  1  John  2:22,  23, 
that  he  who  fails  to  see  God  in  Christ  does  not  see  God  at  all. 
It  follows,  also,  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  an  approach 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  recognition  of  His  Deity.  Certain  lines  of  evidence 
establish  this  reality: 

1.  Divine  Attributes  Belong  to  Christ. 

There  is  no  attribute  of  Deity  which  is  not  declared  to 
be  in  Christ  and  to  the  full  measure  of  infinity.  Of  these 
note  may  be  made, 

a.  Eternity. 

This  attribute  can  be  applied  to  none  but  God.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  angels  have  lived  to  observe  uncounted  ages  come 
and  go,  but  multiplied  ages  do  not  make  an  eternity.  It  is  a 
specific  and  peculiar  assertion  to  claim  for  any  being  the 
attribute  of  eternity.  In  Isaiah  9:6,  Christ  is  styled  “The 
everlasting  Father,”  or  Father  of  eternity,  and  Micah  de¬ 
clares  that  this  same  Jesus  who  on  the  human  side  was  to 
be  born  in  Bethlehem,  was,  on  the  divine  side.  He  “whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting”  (Micah 
5:2).  Thus,  also,  John  announces  that  this  Logos  of  God  was 
in  the  beginning  and  is  none  other  than  the  eternal  God 
(John  1:1,  2).  Of  Himself  He  said,  “Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am”  (John  8:68).  By  this  declaration  Christ  proclaimed  His 
Deity  and  His  enemies  so  understood  Him ;  for  they  took  up 
stones  to  kill  Him  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  He  is  eterml 
Life  and  the  bestower  of  it.  A  creature  by  generation  may 
beget  after  its  kind,  but  none  but  an  eternal  Being  could 
beget  eternal  life.  The  new  birth  is  “from  above.” 
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b.  Immutability. 

No  created  thing  can  be  said  to  be  immutable.  Jehovah 
can  say  of  Himself,  “I  am  Jehovah,  I  change  not”  (Mai.  3:6). 
Psalm  102:25-27  is  a  message  concerning  Jehovah  which  is 
quoted  in  Hebrews  1 :11,  12,  and  there  applied  to  Christ,  and 
after  this  manner,  “They  shall  perish;  but  thou  remainest; 
and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  and  as  a  ves¬ 
ture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  chall  be  changed ;  but 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.”  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  “the  same  yesterday,  and  to  day  and  for 
ever”  (Heb.  13:8). 

c.  Omnipotence. 

As  before  indicated,  the  title  Almighty  God  is  used  as  a 
designation  of  Christ  (Rev.  1:8).  It  is  written  that  He  shall 
reign  until  all  enemies  are  destroyed  (1  Cor.  15:25),  and  that 
“He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself”  (Phil. 
3:21). 

d.  Omniscience. 

It  is  as  definitely  maintained  that  Christ  knew  all  things. 
John  states  that  He  knew  from  the  beginning  those  who 
would  not  believe,  and  the  one  that  would  betray  Him  (John 
6:64),  and  that  He  knew  “what  was  in  man”  (John  2:25). 
Peter  said,  “Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things”  (John  21:17). 
The  Lord  said  of  Himself,  “As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even 
so  know  I  the  Father”  (John  10:15).  Of  Mark  13:32  where 
it  is  recorded  that  Christ  declared  that  He  did  not  know  the 
day  nor  the  hour  of  His  return,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
passage  is  not  unlike  1  Corinthians  2:2  where  the  Apostle 
wrote,  “For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.”  The  thought  is  not  to 
make  known,  or  not  to  cause  another  to  know.  The  truth 
mentioned  was  not  then,  as  to  its  time,  committed  either  to 
the  Son  or  to  the  angels  to  publish. 

e.  Omnipresence. 

No  attribute  is  more  distinctive  in  the  realms  of  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  Deity  than  Omnipresence,  and  none  more 
foreign  to  the  creature;  yet  of  Christ  it  is  said  that  He  “fill- 
eth  all  in  all”  (Eph.  1:23).  Christ  promised  that  He  whose 
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residence  was  to  be  in  heaven  would,  with  the  Father,  and  as 
Jehovah  walked  with  Israel  (Lev.  26:12),  come  and  make  His 
abode  with  the  believers  (John  14:23).  He  also  promised 
that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  unto  His 
name,  He  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them  (Matt.  18:20).  So, 
also,  He  has  declared  to  His  messengers  in  all  lands  and 
throughout  the  age,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway”  (Matt 
28:20). 

f.  Other  Major  Attributes. 

To  these  divine  attributes,  already  named  as  belonging 
to  the  Savior,  may  be  added  all  others,  notably.  Life  (John 
1:4;  5:26;  10:10;  14:6;  Heb.  7:16);  Truth  (John  14:6;  Rev. 
3:7) ;  Holiness  (Luke  1:35;  John  6:69;  Heb.  7 :26) ;  and  Love 
(John  13:1,  34;  1  John  3:16). 

Thus  it  is  effectively  reasoned  that  if  attributes  represent 
the  elements  of  being  and  the  divine  attributes  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  Deity  and  that  every  divine  attribute 
is  fully  ascribed  to  Christ,  He  is  Deity  in  the  most  absolute 
sense. 

2.  The  Prerogatives  of  Deiti  are  Ascribed  to  Christ. 

It  is  predicated  of  the  Savior  that  He  is  Creator  of  all 
things,  their  Preserver,  and  that  He  has  authority  over  His 
creation.  He  forgives  sin.  He  will  raise  the  dead,  and  He  will 
judge  the  world.  True  worship  is  offered  to  Him  and  is 
received  by  Him.  He  is  honored  as  Deity  by  inspired  writers, 
and  those  who  know  Him  best  love  and  serve  Him  most.  Some 
of  these  patent  truths  may  well  be  considered  more  at  length: 

a.  He  is  Creator  of  all  things. 

But  three  major  passages  need  be  introduced  in  support 
of  this  declaration.  With  what  seems  to  be  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  account  concerning  creation,  John  declares, 
positively,  that  “All  things  were  made  by  him”  (the  Logos); 
and,  negatively,  “without  him  was  not  any  thing  made” ;  and, 
universally,  “The  world  was  made  by  him”  (John  1:3,  10).  A 
more  conclusive,  dogmatic  assertion  could  not  be  framed.  The 
very  material  world  in  which  He  lived  and  moved  was  the 
work  of  His  own  hands.  With  the  same  positive  and  uni- 
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versal  signification  the  Apostle,  by  the  Spirit,  states,  “For  by 
him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all  things  were  cre¬ 
ated  by  him,  and  for  him:  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  him  all  things  consist”  (Col.  1:16,  17);  and  with  the 
added  truth  that  all  elements  in  His  universe  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  Him.  Lastly,  in  Hebrews  1 :10  it  is  written,  “And 
Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands.”  There¬ 
fore,  if  to  create  all  things  as  Originator  of  them  and  to  be 
the  object  of  them  as  Proprietor  is  a  mark  of  Deity,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  God. 

b.  He  is  Preserver  of  all  things. 

The  Lord  of  glory,  the  Savior  of  the  world,  upholds  all 
things  by  the  Word  of  His  power  (Heb.  1:3),  and,  as  noted 
above,  is  that  One  by  whom  all  things  are  sustained  (Col. 
1:16,  17).  As  vast  as  the  universe  may  be,  it  is  one  organic 
whole  which  is  bound  and  held  by  one  Omnipotent  Person — 
The  Christ  of  God. 

c.  He  pardons  sin. 

The  right  and  authority  to  pardon  sin,  since  sin  is  evil 
because  of  its  offense  against  God,  could  be  exercised  only  by 
God  Himself.  Hence  when,  as  in  various  instances,  Christ 
acted  directly  in  the  pardon  of  sin  He,  by  so  much,  asserted 
that  He  is  God.  On  one  occasion  He  wrought  a  notable 
miracle  to  convince  the  Scribes  that  “the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins”  (Luke  5:24).  Thus,  also, 
it  is  disclosed  that  Christ  forgives  the  sins  of  believers.  The 
Apostle  writes:  “Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any:  even  as 
Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye”  (Col.  3:13). 

d.  Christ  will  raise  the  dead. 

This  He  did  while  here  on  the  earth.  When  identifying 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  Deity,  the  Apostle  writes:  “That 
we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  which  raiseth  the 
dead”  (2  Cor.  1:9).  To  the  same  purpose  Christ  said,  “For 
as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them; 
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even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will”  (John  5:21).  John 
5:28,  29  presents  a  clear  prediction:  “Marvel  not  at  this: 
for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.”  So  em¬ 
phatically,  indeed,  has  Christ  the  power  to  raise  the  dead 
that  He  is  styled  “the  resurrection,  and  the  life”  (John 
11:25). 

e.  Christ  apportions  the  rewards  of  saints. 

Though  delivered  from  all  judgment  because  of  sin  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  Christ  has  borne  their  sins,  the  re¬ 
deemed  of  this  age  do,  nevertheless,  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ  there  to  receive  His  approval  or 
disapproval  concerning  their  service  for  Him  (2  Cor.  5:10). 

f.  The  judgment  of  the  world  is  committed  to  Christ. 

The  Lord  Himself  said,  “For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man, 

but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son”  (John  5:22). 
With  this  in  view,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  shall  stand  before  God  and  be  judged  by  him  (Rev. 
20:12).  Thus  Christ  is  identified  as  God  and  declared  to  be 
God. 

g.  That  worship  which  belongs  only  to  God  is  freely 
rendered  to  Christ. 

Worship  of  Gk>d  is  primarily  on  the  ground  of  the  fact 
that  God  is  the  Creator.  The  Psalmist  says,  “0  come,  let  us 
worship  and  bow  down:  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
maker”  (Ps.  95:6).  In  the  same  manner  Christ  declared: 
“Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven”  (Matt.  6:10).  No  man — ^not  even  an  apostle — ^would 
suffer  himself  to  be  worshiped  (cf .  Acts  10 :25,  26 ;  14 :8-15) ; 
nor  will  any  unfallen  angel  accept  the  worship  which  belongs 
to  God  alone  (Rev.  22:8,  9).  Yet  Christ  stated:  “That  all 
men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 
He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  him”  (John  5:23).  The  sense  in  which  Christ 
is  to  be  honored  may  be  determined  by  the  way  in  which  the 
inspired  writers  honor  Him.  On  His  ascension  to  heaven, 
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they  worshipped  Him  (Luke  24:52),  and  the  early  Christians 
were  designated  as  those  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ 
(Acts  9:14;  cf.  Acts  22:16;  Rom.  10:13;  1  Cor.  1:2).  To 
those  at  all  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  text,  it  need 
not  be  pointed  out  that,  as  He  was  worshipped  in  His  pre¬ 
incarnate  glory  (Isa.  6:3),  so  Christ  is  even  more  presented 
as  the  object  of  worship  after  His  incarnation.  It  is  no 
small  feature  of  this  consequence  that  all  prayer  is  now  to  be 
made  in  Christ’s  name  (John  14:13,  14),  and  that  those  who 
knew  Him  best  were  by  so  much  the  more  impelled  to  adore 
Him.  He  has  always  proven  Himself  to  be  the  satisfying 
portion  of  all  the  saints  of  this  and  past  ages. 

How  complete,  then,  is  the  evidence  which  establishes 
Christ’s  supreme  Divinity!  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
He  existed  from  all  eternity  in  the  form  of  God;  that  He 
bears  the  titles  of  Deity;  that  the  attributes  of  Deity  are 
predicated  of  Him;  and  that  He  functions  in  all  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  Deity — He  is  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe, 
the  Pardoner  of  sin,  the  One  who  raises  the  dead,  who  be¬ 
stows  eternal  life  and  eternal  rewards,  who  judges  the  world ; 
and  who  receives  the  worship  of  angels  and  of  men.  No 
more  is  declared  of  the  Father  or  the  Spirit  than  is  declared 
of  the  Son.  To  question  this  body  of  evidence  is  to  reject 
proof  altogether,  which  path  leads  logically  to  the  rejection 
of  God  and  to  atheism.  Either  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God 
in  the  fullest  sense  or  there  is  no  God  at  all. 

No  better  summarization  in  brief  form  of  the  evidence 
that  Christ  is  God  has  been  found  than  that  by  Samuel 
Greene :  *Tn  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  learn  of  CJhrist,  that  his 
name  is  Jehovah ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  Lord  God ;  the  Lord 
of  Glory;  the  Lord  of  all;  he  is  the  true  God;  the  Great  God; 
and  God  over  all;  the  First  and  the  Last;  the  self-existent  i 
AM.  We  see  that  all  the  attributes  and  incommunicable  per¬ 
fections  of  Jehovah  belong  to  Christ.  He  is  Eternal,  Immu¬ 
table,  Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  Omnipotent!  We  see  that 
the  works  which  can  be  done  by  none  but  Jehovah  himself, 
are  done  by  Christ.  He  creat^  all  worlds;  upholdeth  all. 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  governs  the  whole  universe. 
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and  provides  for  all  creation ;  the  power  of  his  voice  will  call 
forth  all  the  millions  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrection;  he  will 
judge  them  all  in  the  great  day.  Although  the  company  be¬ 
fore  his  awful  tribunal  will  be  innumerable  as  the  sand  upon 
the  seashore,  yet  will  he  perfectly  recollect  all  their  actions, 
words,  and  thoughts,  from  the  birth  of  creation  to  the  end  of 
time;  too  much  for  man,  but  easy  to  Christ!  He  is  also  to 
his  Church  what  none  but  God  can  be.  He  hath  chosen  his 
people  before  the  world  was;  the  church  is  his  own  property; 
he  redeemed  a  lost  world;  he  is  the  source  of  all  grace  and 
eternal  salvation  to  his  people;  and  it  is  he  that  sends  the 
Holy  Ghost  down  to  prepare  the  church  for  glory,  which  he 
presents  unto  himself  at  last,  and  gives  her  the  kingdom. 
And  we  are  to  act  towards  Christ  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  are  to  act  towards  God  the  Father;  to  believe  in  him; 
to  be  baptized  in  his  name;  to  pray  unto  him;  and  to  serve 
and  worship  him,  even  as  we  serve  and  worship  the  Father. 
These  are  the  things  which  irresistibly  prove  the  Godhead  of 
Immanuel.  What  stronger  proofs  than  these  have  we  of  the 
existence  of  Jehovah?”* 

3.  Objections. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  dwell  to  any  extent 
on  the  negative  side  of  any  truth;  but  like  the  foundational 
doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  so  has  the 
equally  foundational  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  been 
assailed.  Objections  usually  disclose  the  inability  of  the  ob¬ 
jector  to  recognize  and  receive  the  truth  set  forth  in  the 
Word  of  God.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  two  fundamental 
doctrines  named.  In  each  there  is  a  union  of  that  which  is 
divine  with  that  which  is  human.  The  dual  authorship  of 
the  Bible  is  an  insolvable  mystery  to  the  unregenerate  mind; 
so,  also,  is  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ.  Concerning 
the  objections  which  are  made  against  the  truth  of  Christ’s 
Deity,  a  fair  illustration  is  presented  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield 
from  the  writings  of  Schmiedel:  “Proceeding  after  this 
fashion  Schmiedel  fixes  primarily  on  five  passages  which 
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seem  to  him  to  meet  the  conditions  laid  down ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  make  statements  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  reverence 
for  Jesus  that  pervades  the  Gospels  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  invented  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  but  must 
have  come  to  them  from  earlier  fixed  tradition;  and  they  are 
preserved  in  their  crude  contradiction  with  the  standpoint  of 
the  evangelists,  accordingly  only  by  one  or  two  of  them, 
while  the  others,  or  other,  of  them,  if  they  report  them  at  all, 
modify  them  into  harmony  with  their  standpoint  of  rever¬ 
ence.  These  five  passages  are:  Mk.  x.  17  ff.  (‘Why  callest 
thou  me  good?  None  is  good  save  God  only*) ;  Mt.  xii.  31  ff. 
(blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  can  be  forgiven) ;  Mk. 
iii.  21  (His  relations  held  Him  to  be  beside  Himself) ;  Mk. 
xiii.  32  (‘Of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not 
even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  but  the  Father*) ; 
Bik.  XV.  34.  Mt.  xxvii.  46  (‘My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?’).  To  these  he  adds  four  more  which  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  Jesus*  power  to  work  miracles,  viz.:  Mk.  viii.  12 
(Jesus  declines  to  work  a  sign) ;  Mk.  vi.  5  ff.  (Jesus  was  able  to 
do  no  mighty  works  in  Nazareth) ;  Mk.  viii.  14-21.  (‘The  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Herod*  refers  not  to  bread  but  to 
teaching);  Mt.  xi.  5;  Lk.  vii.  22  (the  signs  of  the  Messiah 
are  only  figuratively  miraculous).  These  nine  passages  he 
calls  ‘the  foundation-pillars  for  a  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus.* 
In  his  view,  they  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ‘he  [Jesus] 
really  did  exist,  and  that  the  Gospels  contain  at  least  some 
trustworthy  facts  concerning  him,* — a  matter  which,  he  seems 
to  suggest,  would  be  subject  to  legitimate  doubt  in  the  absence 
of  such  passages;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ‘in  the  person 
of  Jesus  we  have  to  do  with  a  completely  human  being,  and 
that  the  divine  is  to  be  sought  in  him  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  found  in  a  man.*  From  them  as 
a  basis,  he  proposes  to  work  out,  admitting  nothing  to  be 
credible  which  is  not  accordant  with  the  non-miraculous, 
purely  human,  Jesus  which  these  passages  imply.*** 

Further  comment  is  uncalled  for  beyond  the  statement  of 
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the  truth  that  if  the  Christ  of  God  be  set  forth  as  both  God 
and  man,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  His  humanity  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  along  with  His  Deity.  That  this  is  the  plan  and 
intent  of  the  Bible  needs  no  defence. 

Dr.  Richard  Watson  has  written  a  worthy  declaration  of 
Christ's  essential  Deity.  It  should  be  preserved  and  read  by 
all :  “Of  Christ,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  titles  of  Jehovah, 
Lord,  God,  King,  King  of  Israel,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and 
other  names  of  God,  are  ascribed  to  him, — ^that  he  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  eternity,  omnipotence,  ubiquity,  in¬ 
finite  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  etc., — ^that  he  was  the 
Leader,  the  visible  King,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  Jews, — ^that  he  forms  the  great  subject  of  prophecy,  and 
is  spoken  of  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  in  language, 
which  if  applied  to  men  or  to  angels  would  by  the  Jews  have 
been  considered  not  as  sacred  but  idolatrous,  and  which, 
therefore,  except  that  it  agreed  with  their  ancient  faith, 
would  totally  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  those  writings,— 
that  he  is  eminently  known  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New,  as  the  Son  of  God,  an  appellative  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  to  have  been  considered  as  implying  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  Divinity  by  the  circumstance  that,  for  asserting 
it,  our  Lord  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  blasphemer  by  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim, — that  he  became  incarnate  in  our  nature, 
— ^wrought  miracles  by  his  own  original  power,  and  not,  as 
his  servants,  in  the  name  of  another, — ^that  he  authoritatively 
forgave  sin, — ^that  for  the  sake  of  his  sacrifice,  sin  is  for¬ 
given  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  alone, 
— ^that  he  rose  from  the  dead  to  seal  all  these  pretensions  to 
Divinity, — ^that  he  is  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
all  power  being  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, — ^that 
his  inspired  apostles  exhibit  him  as  the  Creator  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible;  as  the  true  God  and  the  eternal  life;  as 
the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God  and 
our  Saviour, — ^that  they  offer  to  him  the  highest  worship, — 
that  they  trust  in  him,  and  command  all  others  to  trust  in 
him  for  eternal  life, — ^that  he  is  the  head  over  all  things, — 
that  angels  worship  him  and  render  him  service, — ^that  he 
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wUl  raise  the  dead  at  the  last  day, — ^judge  the  secrets  of 
men’s  hearts,  and  finally  determine  the  everlasting  state  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.”* 

Dallas,  Texas. 


^  ^  ^ 

Oh,  the  blessedness  of  having  a  great  High  Priest  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  hearts  in  happy,  holy  liberty  in  God’s  presence.  One 
who  can  sympathize  with  us  as  to  our  infirmities,  succor  us 
in  temptation,  and  daily  save  us  through  His  ever-living  and 
all-prevailing  intercession.  How  unspeakably  precious  to  be 
able  to  look  up,  and  see  that  no  weakness  nor  failure  on  our 
part,  no,  not  even  eternity  itself,  can  erase  the  engraving  of 
our  names  from  His  heart.  And  when  we  would  be  easily 
cast  down  with  humbling  views  of  our  weakness,  forgetful¬ 
ness  and  shortcomings,  oh,  the  unutterable  blessedness  of 
looking  up  and  seeing  that  infinitely  loving,  faithful  heart 
ever  engaged  about  us,  and  ever  presenting  us  before  the  face 
of  God  in  all  the  virtue  and  fragrance  of  an  everlastingly- 
anointed  High  Priest.  And  if  the  precious  ointment,  with 
its  exquisite  perfume,  when  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron, 
ran  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  surely  the  precious 
savor  of  Christ  must,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  rest  upon  every 
member  of  His  body. — Selected. 


^Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  p.  473. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Jvly-Septemher  Number ^  IHO) 

IV.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  INSPIRATION 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES 

Of  the  many  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  few  are  of  more  immediate  concern  to  Christians 
than  the  work  of  the  inspiration  of  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
While  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  a  large  extent 
are  based  on  New  Testament  revelation,  it  is  clear  to  even  a 
casual  observer  that  the  New  Testament  is  based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  one  without  the  other  does  not  constitute  a 
complete  or  satisfying  revelation.  The  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  having  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Scriptures,  does 
not  differ  to'  a  great  extent  in  the  two  Testaments. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
the  historic  position  of  most  Protestant  churches,  as  their 
creeds  bear  abundant  testimony.  Whatever  the  degrees  of 
unbelief  latent  in  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  and  whatever 
disagreements  there  may  be  between  denominational  groups 
on  other  doctrines,  Protestant  churches  have  officially  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  This  has 
been  subject  to  extended  discussion  and  argument,  however, 
as  various  views  of  inspiration  have  been  proffered.  A  com¬ 
plete  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  cannot  be  un¬ 
dertaken  here." 

The  importance  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  while 
tacitly  denied  by  some  in  modem  times,  is  easily  sustained. 
It  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  import  whether  the  Scriptures 
are  a  supernaturally  produced  Word  of  God,  or  whether  they 
are  a  collection  of  the  works  of  men,  containing  the  errors 

"For  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  see  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  October-December,  1937,  pp.  389-409,  and  January-March, 
1938,  pp.  7-21. 
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one  must  expect  in  any  human  work.  As  Boettner  writes: 
“That  the  question  of  inspiration  is  of  vital  importance  for 
the  Christian  Church  is  easily  seen.  If  she  has  a  definite 
and  authoritative  body  of  Scripture  to  which  she  can  go,  it 
is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  formulate  her  doctrines.  All 
she  has  to  do  is  to  search  out  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and 
embody  them  in  her  creed.  But  if  the  Scriptures  are  not 
authoritative,  if  they  are  to  be  corrected  and  edited  and  some 
parts  are  to  be  openly  rejected,  the  Church  has  a  much  more 
serious  problem,  and  there  can  be  no  end  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  either  the  purpose  of  the  Church  or  the 
system  of  doctrine  which  she  is  to  set  forth.”” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  to  attempt 
the  display  of  the  arguments  supporting  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  arguments  from  sources  external  to  the 
Scriptures  will  not  be  considered  at  all,  and  the  Biblical  evi¬ 
dences  discussed  only  as  they  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  What  the  Bible  says  on  the  subject  is  far  more  con¬ 
clusive  and  plain  to  the  eye  of  faith  than  all  the  high-flown 
arguments  of  unbelievers.  As  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has 
written,  “That  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  which  the  church  has 
held  in  all  her  generations,  abides;  not  because  its  defenders 
are  able  to  shout  louder  than  their  opponents,  nor  by  virtue 
of  any  human  defence,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  em¬ 
bedded  within  the  Divine  Oracles  themselves.  Since  it  is  so 
embedded  in  the  Oracles  of  God,  no  saint  or  apostle  could  do 
otherwise  than  to  believe  the  word  God  has  spoken.”” 

1.  The  Meaning  of  Inspiration. 

The  technical  meaning  of  inspiration  is  quite  apart  from 
its  common  usage  in  reference  to  non-Biblical  concepts.  As 
B.  B.  Warfield  points  out,  “The  word  ‘inspire*  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives  seem  to  have  come  into  Middle  Eng.  from  the  Fr.,  and 
have  been  employed  from  the  first  (early  in  the  14th  cent.)  in  a 
considerable  number  of  significations,  physical  and  meta¬ 
phorical,  secular  and  religious.**”  We  still  speak  of  being 

^*The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  10. 

^'Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October- December,  1937,  p.  393. 

’*The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  s.  v,.  Inspiration,  p.  1473. 
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inspired  by  a  beautiful  sunset,  or  of  hearing  an  inspiring 
sermon.  Such  common  usages,  however,  are  not  parallel  to 
inspiration  in  a  doctrinal  sense.  Even  in  ordinary  speech, 
we  conceive  of  inspiration  as  something  that  constitutes  an 
influence  from  without.  As  Warfield  says,  “Underlying  all 
their  use,  however,  is  the  constant  implication  of  an  influence 
from  without,  producing  in  its  object  movements  and  effects 
beyond  its  native,  or  at  least  its  ordinary  powers.”  “ 

Turning  to  the  Scriptures,  we  observe  a  paucity  of  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  word  inspiration  as  far  as  the  term  itself  is 
concerned.  In  Job  32:8,  Elihu  is  quoted,  “But  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man:  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them  understanding.”  This  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  however,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  Bible,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  was  in  existence  at 
that  time.  The  only  other  reference  is  found  in  2  Timothy 
3:16,  where  the  Authorized  Version  gives  this  translation, 
“All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.”  Even  here,  in  the  American  revision,  the 
translation  is  changed  to  read,  “Every  scripture  inspired  of 
God  is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness.”  The  revised  trans¬ 
lation,  while  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  created  by  the 
absence  of  the  copula,  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  Greek,  has 
greatly  weakened  the  passage,  and  that,  unjustly.  The  noun 
inspiration  would  disappear  entirely  from  the  English  Bible 
if  this  translation  were  allowed,  and  a  misleading  impression 
is  created  that  some  Scripture  is  not  inspired. 

The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  the  word  inspiration  itself. 
The  Greek,  Oe67cv£voTog,  really  does  not  mean  inspiring  at  all. 
As  Warfield  notes,  “The  Gr  term  has,  however,  nothing  to 
say  of  inspiring  or  of  inspiration :  it  speaks  only  of  a  ‘spiring* 
or  ‘spiration.*  What  it  says  of  Scripture  is,  not  that  it  is 
‘breathed  into  by  God*  or  is  the  product  of  the  Divine  ‘in¬ 
breathing*  into  its  human  authors,  but  that  it  is  breathed  out 


‘Lor.  rtf. 
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by  God,  ‘God-breathed,*  the  product  of  the  creative  breath  of 
God.  In  a  word,  what  is  declared  by  this  fundamental  pas¬ 
sage  is  simply  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Divine  product,  with¬ 
out  any  indication  of  how  God  has  operated  in  producing 
them.”*' 

From  2  Timothy  3:16,  we  may  conclude  that  inspiration 
is  the  work  of  God  by  which  or  through  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  given.  After  stating  the  fact  of  inspiration,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  verse  draws  a  most  interesting  and  significant 
conclusion.  Because  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  they  are, 
therefore,  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness.  In  other  words,  inspiration  guar¬ 
antees  accuracy,  and  gives  divine  authority  to  the  record.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  here  to  review  the  abundant  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  to  this  very  fact.  Christ  Himself  frequently 
quoted  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Word  of  God.  The  writers 
claimed  inspiration  for  their  own  works.  The  content  of 
Scriptures  is  such  that  its  prophecies  must  have  been  the 
product  of  divine  revelation  and  their  accurate  recording  the 
work  of  inspiration.  The  witness  to  inspiration  is  all  the 
more  conclusive  because  the  Scriptures  never  attempt  to 
prove  inspiration;  they  merely  state  it  and  assume  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Scriptures  assume  the  existence  of  God. 

A  matter  of  further  observation  is  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  only  divine,  but  also  human.  The  words  used  were  those 
within  the  vocabulary  of  the  writers.  Their  own  emotions, 
human  knowledge,  experiences,  and  hopes  entered  into  the 
Scriptures  which  they  wrote,  without  compromising  in  the 
least  their  inspiration.  Without  doubt,  some  portions  of 
Scripture  are  dictated,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  indicate, 
but  most  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  have  this  characteristic. 
Regardless  of  the  degree  of  human  or  divine  infiuence  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  resultant  is  equally  inspired  and  equally  suited 
to  God*s  purpose.  The  examination  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  inspiration  will  sustain  these  evidences  for  the  dual 
authorship,  divine  and  human,  of  the  Scriptures. 

‘•0>.  ciU,  p.  1474. 
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A  proper  statement  of  the  meaning  of  inspiration  must 
contend  that  God  so  supernaturally  directed  the  writers  of 
Scripture  that  without  waiving  their  human  intelligence,  their 
individuality,  their  literary  style,  their  personal  feelings,  or 
any  other  human  factor.  His  own  complete  and  coherent  mes¬ 
sage  to  man  was  recorded  in  perfect  accuracy,  the  very  words 
of  Scripture  bearing  the  authority  of  divine  authorship. 
Nothing  less  than  a  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  and  give  to 
faith  the  confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  which  is  essential  to 
faith  and  life. 

2.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  a  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Much  of  the  material  already  considered  in  the  study  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revelation  could  be  examined 
anew  in  connection  with  inspiration.  While  revelation  had  its 
primary  work  in  making  known  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  unknown,  inspiration  has  its  objective  in  the  writing  of 
the  Scriptures,  including  not  only  that  which  is  primary 
revelation,  but  also  the  selection  of  historical  facts,  their 
statement,  and  the  record  of  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  the 
writers.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  should  have  this  particular 
ministry  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  truth  known 
concerning  His  work.  The  evidence  sustaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  subject  to  a  sixfold 
analysis. 

(1)  The  Testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Writers.  The 
writers  of  Scripture  did  not  necessarily  understand  all  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  wrote,  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  conscious  at  all  times  that  their  writings  were 
a  product  of  inspiration.  As  Warfield  writes:  “The  Bib. 
writers  do  not  conceive  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  human  product 
breathed  into  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  thus  heightened  in 
its  qualities  or  endowed  with  new  qualities;  but  as  a  Divine 
product  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of  men.””  The 


”0/.  «/.,  pp.  1479-1480. 
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fact  of  the  inspiration  of  their  writings  is  more  assumed  than 
proved.  Occasional  reference  is  found  to  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  inspiration. 
David  bears  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  his  works,  *The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue.  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to 
me”  (2  Sam.  23:2-3).  Isaiah  records  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
bearing  a  similar  import,  ”As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant 
with  them,  saith  the  Lord;  My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and 
my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart 
out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed’s  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever”  (Isa.  59:21).  Jeremiah  bears  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  him,  “Behold,  I  have  put  my 
words  in  thy  mouth”  (Jer.  1:9).  Their  writings  when  pro¬ 
duced  were  immediately  accepted  as  the  Word  of  God  by 
those  truly  worshiping  the  Lord.  The  absence  of  any  formal 
argument  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  their  writings  indicates 
that  none  was  deemed  necessary.  The  character  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  sufficient  evidence  both  for  the  writers  and  the 
readers. 

(2)  Terminology  of  the  Prophets,  In  many  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  recurrent  phrases  occur  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  or  its  equivalent  is  found  in 
hundreds  of  instances.  The  writer  claims  in  many  cases  to 
be  directly  quoting  God,  and  in  others  he  is  the  authoritative 
spokesman.  In  both  cases,  supernatural  revelation  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  writings  are  claimed. 

(3)  Titles  of  the  Scriptures,  With  very  frequent  refer¬ 
ence,  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  designated  as 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  Thy  Word,  My  Word,  Words  of  His 
mouth.  Words  of  the  Holy  One,  His  Word,  The  explicit  ref¬ 
erences  of  this  sort  are  found  over  a  hundred  times  in  the 
Old  Testament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  refer  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  entirety  or  in  its  parts  as  the  very 
Word  of  God.  In  some  cases,  the  reference  is  to  direct  quo¬ 
tation  of  what  God  Himself  has  said,  but  in  others  it  is  the 
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word  of  His  prophets  speaking  for  God  (Psa.  107:11;  119:11; 
Prov.  30:6).  These  titles  of  Scripture  found  in  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  give  the  stamp  of  divine  inspiration  to 
every  book. 

(4)  The  Testimony  of  Christ,  One  of  the  clearest  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  comes  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself. 
Most  of  the  Old  Testament  references  to  the  work  of  God  in 
inspiration  do  not  mention  the  Holy  Spirit  specifically,  though 
we  have  already  noted  a  few  instances  (2  Sam.  23:2-3;  Isa. 
59:21).  In  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  however,  Christ 
is  explicit  in  assigning  the  work  of  inspiration  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  is  important  not  only  in  revealing  which  Person 
of  the  Trinity  undertook  this  work,  but  it  also  constitutes  a 
most  conclusive  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament.  An  attack  on  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
comes  an  attack  on  the  word  of  Christ  Himself. 

In  connection  with  the  encounter  of  Christ  with  the 
Pharisees,  Christ  asked,  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son 
is  he?  They  say  unto  him.  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto 
them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord?”  (Mt. 
22:42-43).  Translated  literally,  Christ  siad,  “How  then  doth 
David  in  the  Spirit  call  him  Lord?”  In  quoting  Psalm  110:1 
which  is  written  by  David,  Christ  affirms  that  David  wrote 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  finding  in  this  fact 
the  explanation  of  David’s  wisdom  in  calling  his  own  Son, 
“Lord.”  In  the  account  in  Mark,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  instance,  Christ  in  presenting  the  question  concerning 
David’s  son  said,  “For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool”  (Mk.  12:36).  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  again,  Christ  bears  witness  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  inspiration  of  this  Psalm,  and  explains  its  au¬ 
thority  by  the  fact  that  David  spoke  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(6)  The  Testimony  of  the  Apostles.  The  testimony  of 
the  apostles  is  more  abundant  and  equally  explicit  as  that  of 
Christ.  Peter,  speaking  of  the  fulfillment  of  Psalm  41:9, 
says,  “Men  and  brethren,  this  scripture  must  needs  have  been 
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fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spake 
before  concerning  Judas,  which  was  guide  to  them  that  took 
Jesus.”  In  quoting  the  second  Psalm,  God  is  said  to  have 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  David  (Acts  4:24-25).  Paul  quotes 
Isaiah  6:9-10,  saying,  “Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias 
the  prophet  unto  our  fathers”  (Acts  28:25).  Similar  refer¬ 
ences  are  found  in  Hebrews  3 :7 ;  10 :15-16,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  All  bear  witness  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  human  authorship  is  sustained. 

(6)  The  Analogy  from  Oral  Revelation,  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  oral  revelation,  reference  was  made  to  2  Peter  1 :20-21 
which  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  supernatural  work  of 
God  that  is  the  origin  of  all  prophecy:  “For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  is  a 
clear  statement  that  all  prophecy  is  possible  only  by  a  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  necessary  to 
limit  the  application  of  this  passage  to  oral  revelation.  Some 
portions  of  the  prophetic  Word  were  not  delivered  orally,  but 
were  first  revealed  in  written  form  (cf.  Daniel).  In  these 
instances,  it  is  the  written  record  which  speaks,  and  the  writ¬ 
ers  were  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  work  even 
as  2  Peter  indicates.  If  all  oral  prophecy  proceeds  from  a 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  written  prophecy  has  the 
same  source,  it  is  reasonable  to  extend  by  analogy  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  all  the  Old  Testament,  prophetic  in  the  wide 
sense  of  being  a  message  from  God.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  thus  extended  not  only  to  the  aspect  of  revelation 
but  also  to  the  inspiration  of  the  written  Word. 

The  Scriptures  are  clear,  then,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  as  to  the  agent  of  inspiration,  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
proofs  are  abundant  for  both.  As  Prof.  James  B.  Green 
says,  “The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  preaching  of  Paul;  these  are  declared  to  be  the  Word 
of  God.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Bible  in  various  ways 
asserts  its  own  inspiration  some  three  thousand  times.  How 
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often  does  the  Bible  have  to  say  a  thing  before  men  will 
believe  it?”‘* 

3.  The  Extent  of  Inspiration, 

An  examination  into  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  reveal  literature  of  all  types:  history,  poetry,  drama, 
sermons,  love  stories,  and  insight  into  the  innermost  devo¬ 
tional  thoughts  of  the  writers.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  that  inspiration  extends  to  all  of  these  kinds  of  lit¬ 
erature,  without  regard  as  to  form  or  style,  without  concern 
as  to  the  origin  or  the  knowledge  embodied  in  writing.  The 
question  naturally  presents  itself  concerning  the  relation  of 
inspiration  to  various  portions  of  Scripture. 

Every  attempt  to  fathom  the  supernatural  is  doomed  to 
a  measure  of  failure.  Man  has  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  that  which  transcends  our  experience.  Without  trying 
to  explain  inspiration,  an  examination  of  its  application  may 
be  undertaken.  At  least  seven  types  of  operation  may  be 
observed  in  the  work  of  inspiration. 

(1)  The  Unknown  Past,  Scripture  occasionally  speaks 
with  authority  concerning  the  past  in  such  detail  and  upon 
such  themes  as  would  be  unknown  to  man.  In  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  for  instance,  Moses  portrays  events  oc¬ 
curring  before  the  creation  of  man,  therefore  beyond  all 
possible  bounds  of  tradition.  In  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  reference 
is  made  to  events  in  heaven  outside  the  sphere  of  man’s 
knowledge  and  prior  to  his  creation.  It  is  clear  that  these 
narratives  demand  both  a  revelation  concerning  the  facts 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  inspiration  to  guarantee 
their  accurate  statement.  Some  have  advanced  the  idea  in 
relation  to  the  accounts  of  creation  that  these  are  similar  in 
many  details  to  pagan  accounts  of  creation.  It  is  possible 
that  revelation  was  given  prior  to  the  writing  of  Scripture 
on  the  subject  of  creation,  and  that  men  had  added  to  and 
altered  this  revelation  in  the  formation  of  non-scriptural 
accounts  of  creation.  The  existence  of  other  records  of  crea- 

^*Studies  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  49.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
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tion  and  points  of  similarity  of  these  with  the  Scriptures  in 
no  wise  affects  the  inspiration  of  Genesis.  Whether  Moses 
used  documents  or  not  has  no  bearing  on  the  writing  of  the 
Scriptures.  Whether  documents  were  used,  whether  there 
was  knowledge  of  pagan  ideas  of  creation,  or  whether  tradi¬ 
tion  had  contributed  some  truth  on  the  subject,  the  work  of 
inspiration  was  necessary  in  any  event  to  distinguish  truth 
from  error  and  to  incorporate  in  the  record  all  that  was  true 
and  to  omit  all  that  was  false.  Without  doubt,  the  primary 
source  of  information  was  direct  revelation,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  if  any  and  such  traditional  accounts  as  may  have  been 
known  by  Moses  were  quite  incidental. 

(2)  History.  A  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  con¬ 
forms  to  the  pattern  of  history.  In  such  sections,  the  writer 
is  speaking  about  events  known  to  many  and  concerning 
which  other  documents  not  inspired  may  have  been  written. 
In  many  cases,  the  writer  is  dealing  with  contemporary 
events  in  which  the  element  of  revelation  is  practically  absent. 
How  may  inspiration  be  said  to  operate  in  such  Scripture? 
As  in  all  Scripture,  inspiration  is  not  concerned  with  the 
source  of  the  facts  but  only  with  their  accurate  statement. 
In  the  record  of  history,  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  writers 
in  the  selection  of  events  to  be  noted,  the  proper  statement 
of  the  history  of  these  events,  and  the  omission  of  all  that 
should  not  be  included.  The  result  is  an  infallibly  accurate 
account  of  what  happened  with  the  emphasis  on  the  events 
important  to  the  mind  of  God. 

(3)  Law.  Certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  consist 
in  laws  governing  various  phases  of  individual  and  national 
life.  This  kind  of  Scripture  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  where  the  law  is  revealed  in  three  major  divisions:  the 
commandments,  governing  the  moral  life  of  the  people;  the 
ordinances,  governing  the  religious  life  of  the  people;  and 
the  judgments,  dealing  with  the  social  life  of  the  people.  In 
some  cases,  the  law  consisted  in  commandments  given  by 
means  of  dictation,  the  laws  retaining  in  every  particular 
the  character  of  being  spoken  by  God.  In  other  cases,  Moses 
charges  the  people  as  God’s  prophet  and  gives  commandments 
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which  can  hardly  be  construed  to  have  been  committed  to  him 
by  way  of  dictation ;  yet  the  commandments  have  equal  force 
with  other  commandments.  Inspiration  operates  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  all  law  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  end  that  the  laws  per- 
fectly  express  the  mind  of  God  for  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  given;  the  laws  are  kept  from  error  and  include  all  that 
God  desires  to  command  at  that  time ;  the  laws  are  authorita¬ 
tive  and  are  a  proper  basis  for  all  matters  to  which  they 
pertain. 

(4)  Dictation.  As  previously  intimated,  some  portions 
of  God’s  Word  consist  in  direct  quotation  of  God’s  commands 
and  revelation.  How  does  inspiration  operate  under  these 
circumstances?  Inspiration  guarantees  that  commands  and 
revelation  received  from  God  are  properly  recorded  in  the 
exact  way  in  which  God  wills.  On  His  part,  God  speaks  in 
the  language  of  the  one  writing,  using  his  vocabulary  and 
speaking  His  message  in  such  a  way  that  naturally  or  super- 
naturally  the  writer  can  receive  and  record  the  message  from 
God.  In  such  portions,  the  writer’s  pecularities  are  probably 
noticed  least.  Dictation,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
more  authoritative  than  other  portions  of  Scripture.  Inspira¬ 
tion  extends  freely  and  equally  to  all  portions  of  Scripture, 
even  in  the  faithful  record  of  human  sin  and  the  repetition  of 
human  speech  which  may  be  untruth.  Inspiration  adds  to 
the  account  the  stamp  of  an  infallible  record,  justifying  the 
reader  in  accepting  the  Scriptures  in  all  confidence. 

(6)  Devotional  Literature.  One  of  the  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  of  inspiration  is  to  relate  its  operation  to  the  writing 
of  the  devotional  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
the  Psalms  are  the  major  portion.  Does  inspiration  merely 
guarantee  an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  writers  felt  and 
thought,  or  does  it  do  more  than  this?  In  the  case  of  the 
recording  of  human  speech,  inspiration  does  not  necessarily 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  is  said.  For  instance,  in  the 
record  of  the  temptation,  Satan  is  recorded  to  have  said, 
“Ye  shall  not  surely  die’’  (Gen.  3:4).  Inspiration  guarantees 
the  accuracy  of  this  quotation  of  the  words  of  Satan,  but 
does  not  make  these  words  true.  In  the  case  of  the  Psalmists, 
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then,  who  were  men  subject  to  sin  and  mistake,  whose  ex¬ 
periences  and  thoughts  were  not  necessarily  accurate,  does 
inspiration  do  more  than  merely  give  a  faithful  record? 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  found  in  the  Psalms  them¬ 
selves.  An  examination  of  their  content  will  reveal  that  God 
not  only  caused  an  inspired  record  of  their  thoughts  to  be 
written,  but  worked  in  their  thoughts  and  their  experiences 
with  the  result  that  they  revealed  God,  portrayed  the  true 
worship  of  the  heart,  the  hearing  ear  of  God  to  prayer,  the 
joy  of  the  Spirit,  the  burden  of  sin,  and  even  prophesied  of 
future  events.  Thus  David,  in  his  own  experience  realizing 
the  preservation  of  God,  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  God,  his 
praise  transcending  the  bounds  of  his  own  experience  to  that 
of  Christ's,  the  greater  David.  He  exults,  “Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth:  m  *  flesh  also  shall  rest 
in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption”  (Psa.  16:9-10). 
Much  that  David  said  would  apply  to  himself.  David  could 
say  that  his  heart  was  glad,  that  his  flesh  rested  in  hope. 
David  knew  that  his  soul  would  not  remain  forever  in  hell. 
But  when  David  said  that  his  body  would  not  see  corruption, 
he  was  clearly  beyond  his  own  experience  and  was  revealing 
that  of  Christ.  Peter  states  this  fact  in  his  sermon  at 
Pentecost  (Acts  2:25-31),  and  points  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  David  and  Christ. 

Inspiration  can,  therefore,  be  said  to  result  in  more  than 
a  record  of  devotional  thoughts.  While  the  process  is  in¬ 
scrutable,  inspiration  so  wrought  that  an  accurate  record  was 
made  of  the  thoughts  of  the  writers,  these  thoughts  being 
prepared  by  the  providence  of  God.  All  that  the  writers  ex¬ 
perienced  was  not  incorporated  in  Scripture.  Inspiration  was 
selective.  As  Warfield  so  well  describes:  “Or  consider  how 
a  psalmist  would  be  prepared  to  put  into  moving  verse  a 
piece  of  normative  religious  experience:  how  he  would  be 
born  with  just  the  right  quality  of  religious  sensibility,  of 
parents  through  whom  he  should  receive  just  the  right  hered¬ 
itary  bent,  and  from  whom  he  should  get  precisely  the  right 
religious  example  and  training,  in  circumstances  of  life  in 
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which  his  religious  tendencies  should  be  developed  precisely 
on  right  lines;  how  he  would  be  brought  through  just  the 
right  experiences  to  quicken  in  him  the  precise  emotions  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  express,  and  finally  would  be  placed 
in  precisely  the  exigencies  which  would  call  out  their  expres¬ 
sion.”"  While  providential  preparation  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  inspiration,  it  can  be  seen  that  with  providential 
preparation,  inspiration  of  the  devotional  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  takes  on  the  nature  of  the  recording  of  reve¬ 
lation,  not  revelation  by  the  voice  of  God,  but  revelation  by 
the  workings  of  God  in  the  human  heart. 

(6)  The  Contemporary  Prophetic  Message.  Much  that 
is  recorded  as  a  message  from  a  prophet  concerned  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  his  own  generation.  To  them  he  would 
bring  God^s  messages  of  warning ;  he  would  exhort ;  he  would 
direct  their  armies;  he  would  choose  their  leaders;  in  the 
manifold  needs  of  the  people  for  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
prophet  would  be  God's  instrument  of  revelation.  In  this 
aspect  of  prophetic  ministry,  the  Scripture  doubtless  records 
only  a  small  portion.  The  record  is  given  for  the  sake  of 
its  historic  importance  and  to  constitute  a  living  example  to 
later  generations.  How  is  inspiration  related  to  this  aspect 
of  Scripture? 

As  in  the  case  of  other  types  of  Scripture,  inspiration  is 
first  of  all  selective.  In  the  writing  of  the  Scripture,  the 
writer  is  guided  to  include  and  exclude  according  to  the  mind 
of  God.  Inspiration  assures  that  the  record  is  an  accurate 
one,  giving  the  message  of  the  prophet  the  character  of  in¬ 
fallibility.  This  was  true  even  in  the  case  of  the  few  ungodly 
men  who  gave  voice  to  prophecy  and  were  guided  in  it  by 
God.  The  work  of  inspiration  in  this  particular  type  of 
Scripture  is  similar  to  that  operative  in  recording  history  in 
the  larger  sense,  in  the  writing  of  history,  guiding  in  the 
selection  and  statement  of  the  history,  and  in  the  case  of 
prophecy,  guiding  in  the  selection  and  statement  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  deeds  of  God  through  His  prophets. 


*Op.  cit.,  p.  1481. 
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(7)  Prophecy  of  the  Future.  In  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
it  frequently  took  the  aspect  of  predicting  future  events.  It 
would  warn  of  impending  judgment,  and  in  the  midst  of 
chastening  experiences,  it  would  portray  the  glory  and  deliv¬ 
erance  that  would  come  with  the  Messiah.  Approximately  a 
fourth  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  form  of  prediction. 
Does  inspiration  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  this  form  of 
prophecy? 

Most  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  was  comprehended 
by  the  writers.  They  could  understand  to  a  large  degree 
the  events  of  history.  They  could  appreciate  much  of  the 
Psalms.  What  they  wrote  was  in  a  large  measure  passing 
through  their  own  thoughts  and  was  subject  to  their  under¬ 
standing.  The  introduction  of  predictive  prophecy,  however, 
brings  to  the  foreground  the  statement  of  future  events  which 
were  not  understood.  The  prophets  themselves  confessed 
that  they  did  not  always  understand  what  they  wrote.  As 
Peter  writes,  “Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired 
and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come  unto  you:  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow”  (1  Pet.  1:10-11). 

The  work  of  inspiration  in  predictive  prophecy  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  evident  than  in  the  other  types  of  Scripture.  Here 
indeed  human  wisdom  was  of  no  avail,  and  accuracy  of  the 
finest  kind  was  demanded.  Here  inspiration  can  be  tested 
more  severely  than  in  any  other  field,  and  the  testimony  of 
fulfilled  prophecy  gives  its  conclusive  voice  to  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  caused  it  to  be  written.  Predictive 
prophecy  required  revelation  from  God  in  such  form  that 
inspiration  could  cause  it  to  be  written  revealing  the  eternal 
purposes  and  sovereign  will  of  God.  Visions  and  trances  play 
an  important  part  in  some  revelation  of  future  events,  and 
the  power  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  was  especially 
evident. 

While  distinctive  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  seen,  corresponding  to  the  various  types  of 
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Scripture,  it  can  be  concluded  that  in  the  main  inspiration 
bears  the  same  characteristics  in  all  kinds  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture.  In  it  all  the  Spirit  guided,  excluding  the  false, 
including  all  that  the  mind  of  God  directed,  giving  to  revela¬ 
tion  accurate  statement,  to  history  purposeful  selection  and 
authentic  facts,  to  providentially  guided  experience  its  inti¬ 
mate  record  of  God  dealing  with  the  hearts  of  His  servants, 
to  prophecy,  whether  a  contemporary  message  or  predictive, 
the  unfailing  accuracy  that  made  it  the  proper  standard  for 
faith  to  apprehend.  The  work  of  inspiration  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  impersonal  force,  by  a  law  of  nature,  or  by 
providence  alone;  but  the  immanent  Holy  Spirit,  working 
in  the  hearts  and  affairs  of  men,  not  only  revealed  the  truth 
of  God,  but  caused  the  Old  Testament  to  be  written,  the  most 
amazing  document  ever  to  see  the  light  of  day,  bearing  in 
its  pages  the  unmistakable  evidences  that  the  hands  which 
inscribed  them  were  guided  by  the  unwavering,  infinitely 
wise,  unfailing  Holy  Spirit. 

V.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  MIRACLES 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

A  survey  of  the  Old  Testament  reveals  an  abundance  of 
miracles  of  all  descriptions  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
God.  As  in  the  New  Testament,  no  occasion  is  found  where 
miracles  are  subject  to  explanation,  their  power  being  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  Two  of  the  three 
great  periods  of  miraculous  works  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment:  the  period  of  Moses,  and  the  period  of  Elisha  and 
Elijah.  The  third  belongs  to  the  lifetime  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  The  question  arises  whether  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  without  per¬ 
sonal  distinctions,  or  whether  the  Scriptures  give  sufficient 
testimony  to  attribute  miracles  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
ministry  of  a  distinct  Person. 

The  supernatural  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  creation 
and  preservation  has  been  already  considered.  An  extended 
ministry  to  man  himself  is  also  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment.  In  the  accomplishment  of  great  wonders  in  the  natural 
world,  however,  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  assigned  the  divine 
agency?  If  an  answer  can  be  found  to  this  question,  it  will 
be  based  on  two  lines  of  evidence:  first,  the  inference  from 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  other  particulars;  second,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  accomplishing  miracles  on  behalf 
of  Christ. 

1.  Inference  from  the  Other  Works  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  clear  reference  to  miracles  as  being  generally  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  power  which  effects  miracles  is  usually 
said  to  be  Jehovah,  without  distinction  as  to  the  Persons  of 
the  Godhead.  The  work  of  miracles  seems  to  be  the  prerog¬ 
ative  of  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  severally  as  well  as  the 
work  of  the  one  God.  Specific  reference,  however,  is  found 
to  some  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  Third  Person  was  the  agent  of  miracles  in 
many  instances.  From  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  crea¬ 
tion  and  providence,  it  is  clear  that  He  is  engaged  in  a  vital 
work  in  the  material  world.  The  immanence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  more  prominent  than  the  immanence  of  the  other 
Persons,  though  the  attribute,  of  course,  is  equal  in  all  three 
Persons.  His  work  in  men  both  in  prophetic  ministry  and 
enablement  for  all  service  indicates  His  intimate  relation  to 
events.  From  these  general  arguments,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  all  we  know  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  effect  miracles. 

Owen,  at  least,  comes  to  this  conclusion,  even  though  the 
specific  arguments  are  less  definite  than  we  might  wish :  “The 
third  sort  of  the  immediate  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  miracles;  such  as  were  frequently  wrought 
under  the  Old  Testament,  by  Moses,  Joshua,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
and  others;  those  by  Moses  exceeding,  if  the  Jews  mistake 
not,  all  the  rest.  Now  these  were  all  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  Divine  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  by  miracles  we 
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mean  such  effects  as  are  really  beyond  and  above  the  power 
of  natural  causes,  however  applied.’”* 

An  examination  of  men  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  the  Old  Testament  economy  will  reveal  many 
miraculous  works  accomplished  by  them.  As  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later,  Samson,  for  instance,  did  the  humanly  im¬ 
possible  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Obadiah 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  catch  Elijah 
away  when  he  would  try  to  find  him  (1  Ki.  18:12).  EzeUel 
was  caught  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (3:12  ff.).  These  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connote  a  work  very  similar  to  the 
work  of  Grod  in  effecting  miracles. 

2.  Inference  from  the  Miracles  Wrought  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  (]k)spel  records  reveal  an  extended  ministry  by  Christ 
in  the  form  of  miracles.  These  were  the  prophesied  emblems 
to  be  displayed  when  the  Messiah  came.  In  two  instances, 
the  miracles  of  Christ  are  attributed  to  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  Matthew  12:28,  Christ  states  that  He  casts  out 
demons  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  Luke  4:14-18,  the  work 
of  Christ  in  healing  the  sick  is  said  to  result  from  His  anoint¬ 
ing  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  Christ  in  the  flesh  wrought 
miracles  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  though  His 
human  nature  was  joined  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  how  much  more  would  it  be  necessary 
for  men  who  are  subject  to  sin  to  be  dependent  on  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  to  effect  their  miracles!  The  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  accomplished  miracles  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  is  a 
strong  argument  for  assuming  that  a  similar  ministry  was 
given  to  men  in  the  Old  Testament  whom  God  had  appointed 
His  prophets. 

I^ile  revelation  on  the  agency  of  miracles  in  the  Old 
Testament  lacks  the  definite  proof  afforded  in  other  phases 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Third  Person  was  the  divine 
agency  in  miraculous  works  in  the  Old  Testament,  without 
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excluding  the  possibility  that  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
had  a  similar  ministry. 

VI.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MINISTRY  TO  MAN 
IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

It  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  to  realize  that  His  ministry 
extends  in  one  way  or  another  to  every  creature.  To  some, 
of  course,  are  given  the  more  general  ministries  of  providence 
and  creation,  but  the  larger  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  fallen 
man  has  been  frequently  overlooked.  While  seldom  noted  in 
works  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  on  a  large  scale  and  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  His  work  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  is  of 
different  character,  as  will  be  seen. 

Kuyper  has  summarized  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  two  important  propositions: 
“First,  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  the 
elect  and  does  not  begin  with  their  regeneration;  hut  it 
touches  every  creature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  begins 
its  operations  in  the  elect  at  the  very  moment  of  their  origin. 
Second,  The  proper  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  creature 
consists  in  the  quickening  and  sustaining  of  life  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  being  and  talents,  and,  in  its  highest  sense,  with 
reference  to  eternal  life,  which  is  his  salvation***^ 

The  general  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
Ku3q)er  states  it  has  abundant  illustration  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  Consideration  has 
already  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  creation, 
revelation,  inspiration,  and  miracles.  All  of  these  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  general  proposition  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ‘^touches  every  creature.”  The  further  consideration 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man  gives  many  explicit 
examples  of  this  ministry  which  enables  one  to  realize  that 
behind  all  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  unseen 
Holy  Spirit,  touching  every  phase  of  the  life  of  man.  The 
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works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man  are  subject  to  analysis,  at 
least  five  aspects  being  revealed. 

1.  The  Sovereign  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  dispensation  of  grace  the  Holy  Spirit  undertakes 
to  indwell  every  Christian  from  the  moment  of  regeneration. 
It  is  one  of  the  testimonies  to  Cod’s  grace  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  thus  makes  the  bodies  of  saved  men  His  holy  temple. 
Throughout  the  entire  Old  Testament  period  up  to  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  no  such  universal  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  observed.  While  it  was  not  in  the  program  of  God  for  this 
feature  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  become  universal 
among  believers  prior  to  the  age  of  grace,  nevertheless  God 
in  His  sovereign  will  and  according  to  His  own  purposes 
selected  individuals  in  the  Old  Testament  to  whom  was  given 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  reference  to  this  doctrine  is  found  in  Genesis 
41:38,  where  Pharoah  asks  the  question  concerning  Joseph, 
""Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  is?”  While,  of  course,  it  may  be  held  that 
Pharoah  was  mistaken,  and  Joseph  was  not  indwelt  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  view  of  what  Joseph  had  already  accomplished 
and  the  later  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  indwelling  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Pharoah  unwittingly 
gave  voice  to  the  first  specific  instance  of  a  great  doctrine, 
and  the  Scriptures  include  his  testimony. 

Further  references  to  this  same  operation  of  the  Spirit 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  tailors  who  made  the  garments 
for  the  priests  are  said  to  have  been  ""filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom”  (Ex.  28:3).  Of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  fine  crafts¬ 
men  who  helped  build  the  tabernacle,  it  is  said,  ""I  have  filled 
him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  all  understand¬ 
ing,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship” 
(Ex.  31:3;  cf.  35:30-35).  The  seventy  elders  who  assisted 
Moses  were  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Num.  11:17,  25). 
Joshua  is  described  as  *"a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit”  (Num. 
27:18).  In  the  times  of  the  Judges,  some  of  the  leaders  raised 
up  to  deliver  Israel  were  filled  with  the  Spirit:  Othniel  (Jud. 
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3:10),  Gideon  (Jud.  6:34),  Jephthah  (Jud.  11:29),  and 
Samson  (Jud.  13:25;  14:6,  19;  15:14).  A.  B.  Simpson  would 
add  Deborah  to  the  list,  an  illustration  of  a  woman  leader 
no  doubt  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Jud.  4:4  ff.).”  The 
Holy  Spirit  indwelt  both  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  10:9-10; 
16:13).  The  prophet  Daniel  was  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Dan.  4:8;  5:11-14;  6:3).  No  doubt  all  the  prophets  were 
indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  thou£rh  this  was  not  necessarily 
essential  to  their  ministry.  From  these  specific  instances  and 
inferences  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  in  other  cases,  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  indwelt  some  saints  in  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  conclusively  established. 

Several  features  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  quite  distinctive  from  the  same  min¬ 
istry  in  the  age  of  grace.  It  will  be  noted,  first,  that  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  to  indwell  individuals  has  no  apparent 
relation  to  spiritual  qualities.  No  record  is  found  of  regener¬ 
ation  in  these  cases  as  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  indwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Saul,  it  is  true,  received  another  heart 
(1  Sam.  10:9),  but  this  is  not  the  normal  experience  judging 
by  other  instances.  A  second  important  factor  quite  distinct 
from  indwelling  as  known  in  the  New  Testament  Church  is 
that  indwelling  usually  is  associated  with  a  special  call  to 
service,  and  it  had  in  view  enablement  for  a  specific  task.  This 
will  be  discussed  later.  Indwelling  rather  than  a  universal 
privilege  was  a  sovereign  gift.  Only  a  few  were  indwelt  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  were  known  for  their  distinctive 
gift,  were  sought  out  as  leaders  and  prophets,  and  were 
usually  marked  men. 

A  third  important  distinction  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  indwelling  was  that  it  was  in  many  cases  tempo¬ 
rary.  While  the  New  Testament  saint  need  never  fear  loss  of 
the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however  He  may 
be  hindered  in  His  ministry  by  sin,  the  Old  Testament  saint 
knew  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was  a  special  privilege  which 
could  be  withdrawn  at  will  even  as  it  was  given.  Thus,  of 
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Saul,  it  is  revealed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  left  him  (1  Sam. 
16:14),  and  David  prayed  earnestly  after  his  sin,  “Cast  me 
not  away  from  thy  presence;  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit 
from  me”  (Psa.  61:11).  No  Christian  need  ever  pray  the 
prayer  of  David,  but  under  the  Old  Testament  order,  there 
was  great  danger  of  losing  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  For 
this  reason,  the  presence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  regarded  as  sovereign,  a  rare  rather  th^Ti 
a  usual  gift,  and  usually  associated  with  some  specific  task 
for  which  enablement  was  necessary. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Restraining  Sin. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  could  antici¬ 
pate  that  He  would  be  engaged  in  a  ministry  designed  to 
restrain  sin,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  but  also  in  the 
life  of  the  unsaved.  A  study  of  the  various  ministries  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  reveal  that  many  of  them  tended  to  restrain 
from  sin.  However  comparatively  few  direct  references  to 
this  ministry  are  found. 

In  connection  with  the  antediluvian  civilization,  God  said, 
“My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also 
is  flesh:  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years” 
(Gen.  6:3).  The  pronouncement  that  the  work  of  striving 
with  man  would  cease  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  ministry 
had  been  given  to  the  world  prior  to  the  flood.  The  Holy 
Spirit  undertook  to  restrain  the  power  of  Satan  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  sin  of  the  human  heart. 

From  the  New  Testament,  we  gather  that  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining  men  from  sin  continues 
throughout  the  dispensation  of  grace.  According  to  2  Thes- 
salonians  2:7,  the  Holy  Spirit  restrains  from  sin,  “For  the 
mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  already  work:  only  there  is  one 
that  restraineth  now,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way*’ 
(American  Standard  Version).  Isaiah  59:19  indicates  that 
it  is  the  customary  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lift  up  a 
standard  against  sin  now  and  in  the  millennium,  if  we  may 
accept  the  translation  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

While  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining  sin  is 
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sustained  by  relatively  few  explicit  references,  a  survey  of 
His  other  ministries  reveals  several  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  restraint  of  sin.  His  work  in  oral  revelation, 
revealing  the  will  of  God  and  warning  against  judgment, 
tended  to  restrain  sin.  A  similar  effect  resulted  from  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  written  Word.  Further  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  is  found  in  reference  to  the  Third  Person  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Psa.  51:11;  Isa.  63:10,  11)  and  as  the  Good 
Spirit  (Neh.  9:20;  Psa.  143:10),  the  titles  not  only  speaking 
of  His  Person,  but  of  His  work.  In  the  Isaiah  passage,  par¬ 
ticularly,  it  is  noted  that  the  judgment  came  because  they 
had  rebelled  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  rebellion  was  not 
only  a  rejection  of  His  Person,  but  a  rejection  of  His  re¬ 
straint  and  striving  with  them.  From  these  several  indica¬ 
tions,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  a 
most  vital  relationship  to  the  moral  character  of  men  in  the 
Old  Testament,  a  ministry  which  resulted  in  the  restraint  of 
sin,  comparable  to  that  observed  in  a  general  way  throughout 
every  dispensation.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  prediction 
of  a  great  future  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Millennium 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  a  great  restraint  of  sin  and 
inspires  holy  character  (Isa.  32:15  ff.;  44:3-5;  Ezk.  36:26  ff.; 
Zech.  12:10). 

3.  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Illumination  and  En¬ 
ablement  for  Service, 

The  most  frequent  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  connection  with  enablement  for  various  kinds 
of  service,  including  illumination  and  bestowal  of  wisdom. 
A  wide  variety  of  this  type  of  ministry  can  be  observed. 
While  the  extent  of  this  enablement  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  abundant  grace  evident  in  the  life  of  the  Christian,  it 
was  suited  for  the  Old  Testament  period  and  in  harmony 
with  the  covenant  relation  of  God  and  Israel. 

First  to  be  noted  in  the  Scripture  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  giving  wisdom  for  leadership  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Illustrations  are  frequently  found  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  beginning  with  Joseph,  who  was  recognized  by 
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Pharoah  as  possessing  more  than  human  attainments  (Gen. 
41:38-40).  Joshua  possessed  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
enabling  him  (Num.  27:18),  and  in  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
Othniel  (Jud.  3:10),  Gideon  (Jud.  6:34),  and  Jephthah  (Jud. 
11:29)  were  given  enablement  for  their  tasks.  The  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Saul  (1  Sam.  10:10),  and 
upon  David  (1  Sam.  16:13)  was  in  anticipation  of  their 
future  work  as  kings  over  Israel.  It  will  be  noted  that  en¬ 
ablement  was  objective.  Rather  than  a  universal  enablement 
available  to  all  who  were  yielded  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
enablement  granted  was  sovereign,  paralleling  to  some  degree 
the  sovereign  bestowal  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  period. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  enable¬ 
ment  is  found  in  imparting  special  skill  in  various  arts.  The 
cases  of  the  tailors  for  the  priestly  garments  (Ex.  28:3), 
and  the  workmen  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  31:3;  cf.  35:30-35) 
have  already  been  noted  in  another  connection.  The  few 
instances  which  are  given  specific  mention  probably  are  only 
illustrations  of  a  far  more  widespread  ministry  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  possible  that  such  instances  as  the  mention  of 
Hiram  of  Tyre  (1  Ki.  7:14)  as  one  “filled  with  wisdom  and 
understanding  and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass,’’  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  enablement, 
as  E.  Y.  Mullins  holds.**  The  thought  of  spiritual  enablement 
in  such  cases  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  natural  ability,  but 
indicates  both  an  act  of  providence  in  the  bestowal  of  the 
natural  ability  latent  in  the  individual  and  a  special  quicken¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  the  task.  While  the  natural  is  not  excluded, 
the  resultant  is  clearly  supernatural  and  impossible  without 
the  enablement  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
connection  is  found  in  occasional  instances  where  physical 
strength  is  bestowed  on  certain  individuals  in  such  measure 
as  to  exceed  the  possible  strength  of  the  human  body.  The 
outstanding  illustration,  of  course,  is  Samson,  who  during 
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his  life  gave  frequent  illustrations  of  superhuman  feats  when 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  upon  him  (Jud.  13:25; 
14:6,  19;  15:14).  Because  of  persistent  sin,  his  power  was 
lost  for  a  time,  only  to  be  regained  in  the  final  act  of  his  life. 
Without  doubt  many  of  the  feats  of  the  Old  Testament  heroes 
were  accomplished  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though 
explicit  reference  is  lacking. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  behalf  of 
man  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  consideration 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  oral  revelation  and  in 
prophecy,  to  which,  possibly,  can  be  added  the  work  of  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  all  these  important  fields  of 
ministry,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  exceeded  by  far 
in  the  enablement  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  supernatural 
revelation,  the  prophetic  gift,  the  spiritual  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  the  infallible  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures  are  each  severally 
most  vital  undertakings  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  in  the  other 
ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  also  were  sovereign  in 
their  bestowal,  by  no  means  being  available  to  all  who  sought 
them.  While  there  are  some  indications  of  a  universal  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Neh.  9:20),  and  the  invitation 
of  Proverbs  1:23  to  pour  out  the  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who 
turn  to  God  seems  general,  a  close  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  will  reveal  that  these  ministries  were  never  universal, 
the  benefits  accruing  from  their  operation  being  known  only 
through  the  prophets  and  those  who  were  chosen  of  God. 
Reserved  for  the  New  Testament  are  the  peculiar  benefits  of 
grace  in  the  universal  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
possibility  of  all  spiritual  fruit. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  is  an 
important  sphere  of  doctrine,  not  because  it  forms  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  His  present  undertaking,  but  because  it  reveals  the 
need  for  His  ministry  in  every  age,  and  serves  to  indicate 
some  of  the  principles  which  abide  amidst  all  the  dispen- 
sational  distinctions  revealed  in  the  Scripture.  In  contrast, 
the  age  of  grace  shines  with  all  the  more  brilliant  luster,  the 
exceeding  abundance  of  all  the  ministries  of  the  Spirit  to  all 
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saints  constituting  a  display  of  the  grace  of  God  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  As  we  contemplate  the  noble 
lives  of  so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  spite  of  their 
more  limited  privilege,  what  a  challenge  arises  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  basking  in  all  the  fullness  of  spiritual  privilege  to  yield 
himself  utterly  to  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  in  his 
life  may  be  found  all  the  full-orbed  fruit  of  the  Spirit! 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19 U) 


^  ^  ^ 

To  know  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  peace  with  God  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  is  very  blessed.  Most  gracious  it  is 
of  God  to  bring  any  soul  to  rest  in  the  all-prevailing  efficacy 
of  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  sinners;  but  it  is  only  the 
first  lesson  of  the  Cross  of  Christ — ^the  beginning  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  Scriptures  present  to 
the  spiritual  eye  other  lessons  of  most  important  truth  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  death  of  Christ,  of  a  deeply  practical  kind. 
Those  who  have  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  find  a  remedy  in  the  Cross  for  every 
soul-disease — a  cordial  for  all  soul-trouble — a  continual  ad¬ 
monition  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  enough  to  warrant  their 
having  the  largest  expectations  from  the  Father  of  mercies 
and  the  God  of  all  comfort. — Selected. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number,  19^0) 

II.  The  Prophet* 8  Night-Visions,  1:7-6:15. 

a.  The  Vision  of  the  Horses,  1:7-17. 

After  the  prophet's  introductory  admonition  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  turns  immediately  to  a  setting  forth  of  a  series  of 
night-visions  granted  him  some  months  after  his  first  proph¬ 
ecy.  “In  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  which 
is  the  month  Shebat,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  the  word 
of  Jehovah  came  to  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the 
son  of  Iddo,  the  prophet,  saying”  (v.  7).  The  date  is  more 
fully  given  here  than  in  verse  1  which  notes  the  call  of  Zech¬ 
ariah  to  the  prophetic  office.  Here  the  day,  three  months 
after  the  first  prophecy  and  five  months  after  work  on  the 
temple  had  been  resumed  (Hag.  1:14,  15),  is  designated 
because  of  its  significance  and  associations,  evidently  a  day 
in  which  God  had  pleasure  because  of  the  obedience  of  His 
people. 

But  more  important  than  the  date  are  the  visions  that 
came  to  the  prophet  at  that  time.  In  verses  8-13  the  vision 
is  given ;  in  verses  14-17  the  explanation  is  presented.  “I  saw 
in  the  night  and  behold  a  man  riding  on  a  red  horse,  and  he 
was  standing  among  the  myrtles  which  were  in  the  deep 
place;  and  after  him  there  were  horses,  red,  sorrel,  and 
white”  (v.  8).  The  prophet  saw  his  apocalyptic  visions  in  an 
ecstatic  condition,  not  in  a  dream,  in  which  case  we  should 
expect  instead  of  Such  was  the  state  of  Peter 

when  on  the  housetop  of  the  home  of  Simon  the  tanner  at 
Joppa.  Cf.  Acts  10:10;  11:5  (the  word  translated  trance  is 
the  Greek  exotaoi?).  Chambers  describes  this  phenomenon 
well,  saying,  “A  man’s  usual  state  when  under  the  control  of 
the  senses  and  able  to  see  only  what  his  own  faculties  dis¬ 
cover,  is  one  of  spiritual  sleep;  but  an  ecstatic  condition,  in 
which  the  senses  and  the  entire  lower  life  are  quiescent,  and 
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only  pictures  of  divine  objects  are  reflected  in  the  soul  as  in 
a  pure  and  bright  mirror,  is  one  of  spiritual  waking.”*  When 
the  prophet  informs  us  that  he  saw  his  vision  in  the  night 
his  intention  is  to  convey  that  all  these  visions  (1:7-6:16) 
were  seen  in  one  night,  in  all  probability  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The  man  on  the  red  horse  was 
an  angel  in  the  appearance  of  a  man.  The  other  horses,  to 
be  sure,  had  riders  also.  The  horses  speak  of  divine  agencies  in 
the  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  earth.  In  this  case  the  spe¬ 
cial  reference  is  to  their  operation  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  apart  from  Israel.  Who  is  the  rider  on  the  red  horse? 
Jerome  says,  “The  Jews  suppose  the  man  on  the  red  horse  to  be 
the  Angel  Michael,  who  was  to  avenge  the  iniquities  and  sins 
against  Israel.”  Students  of  the  passage  can  be  arranged  on 
one  of  two  principal  sides :  those  who  maintain  that  he  is  an 
ordinary  angel  as  the  other  riders,  and  those  who  hold  him 
to  be  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  We  take  our  stand  with  the 
latter,  finding  clear  proof  and  confirmation  in  verse  11.  There 
the  man  among  the  myrtles  is  definitely  stated  to  be  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah.  The  other  riders  report  to  Him  their 
findings  in  a  manner  that  reveals  His  authority  over  them 
and  His  separate  position  from  them.  The  place  of  His 
standing  is  important:  among  the  myrtles  which  were  in  the 
deep  place.  The  myrtle  (onn  from  which  the  name  of  Esther, 
nonn;  is  derived)  was  a  lovely,  ornamental,  and  fragrant 
plant,  native  to  Persia  and  Assyria.  These  trees  were  in  the 
low  place.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
n^vo  means  a  shady  place  or  a  deep  place.  The  Vulgate  (with 
many  authorities  agreeing)  favors  the  latter  meaning  (as 
do  we),  translating  it  in  prof  undo.  Von  Orelli  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  word  “applies  to  a  locality  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  temple,  then  known  under  this  name, 
one  of  the  ravines  at  the  foot  of  the  temple-hill.”*  Baron,  in 
his  work  on  the  prophet,  refers  it  to  the  great  Gentile 
world-power  at  that  time,  namely,  Persia.  Some  take  the 
deep  place  or  valley  to  refer  to  Babylon.  No  such  specific 


‘Lange’s  Commentary,  Minor  Prophets,  Book  of  Zechariah,  p.  25. 
*The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  p.  313. 
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designation  need  be  assumed.  The  myrtle  because  of  its 
fragrance  and  lowliness  typifies  and  ssmibolizes  Israel;  the 
deep  place  speaks  of  her  degradation.  Is  it  not  exceedingly 
interesting  to  note  that  although  God  had  taken  sovereignty 
from  the  hands  of  Israel  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gentile  powers,  yet  is  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  not  seen  among 
the  Gentile  monarchies  or  nations,  but  in  the  midst  of  lowly 
Israel?  This  love  of  God  for  them  is  their  portion  even  to 
this  hour.  Cf.  Lev.  26:44;  Jer.  30:11. 

Can  we  attach  any  significance  to  the  colors  of  the  horses? 
Wright  feels  assured  that  “Any  attempt  ...  to  assign  any 
grounds  for  the  employment  of  the  special  colours  is  in  our 
opinion  futile.”'  Yet  in  his  footnote  on  the  next  page,  he 
states  that  the  position  that  the  colors  have  no  symbolical 
meaning  whatever  “is  somewhat  doubtful.”  Practically  all 
commentators  have  seen  significance  in  the  colors.  The  col¬ 
ors  are  important,  but  can  have  no  reference  to  the  lands 
that  the  riders  traversed  (why,  then,  just  three  colors?), 
nor  to  the  succession  of  empires  foretold  by  Daniel  (in  that 
case  four  would  be  expected  instead  of  three),  nor  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  (for  the  same  reason  as  given  for  the 
empires).  The  colors  undoubtedly  point  to  the  work  which 
the  riders  had  to  accomplish.  The  first  horses  were  red, 
which  speaks  of  blood,  judgment,  and  vengeance.  Cf.  Isa. 
63:1,  2.  The  horse  of  the  man  among  the  myrtles  is  this 
color,  because  such  is  his  attitude  toward  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  second  horses  are  designated  as  D'pii?.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  word  is  admittedly  difficult  and  the 
meaning  has  been  disputed  from  earliest  times.  Keil  gives 
us  the  different  renderings  of  the  versions.'  The  LXX  has 
rendered  it  ijjaQol  xal  xoixiXoi;  the  Itala  and  Vulgate,  varii;  the 
Peshito,  versicolores.  Possibly  what  is  meant  is  a  mixture  of 
the  other  two  colors.  The  white  horses  symbolize  victory, 
triumph,  and  glory.  Cf.  Rev.  19:11.  These  providential 
agencies,  then,  portrayed  the  mission  of  vengeance  and  vic¬ 
tory  with  reference  to  God's  plans  for  His  people,  Israel. 

'Zechariah  And  His  Prophecies,  p.  19. 

*The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  231. 
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The  prophet,  however,  did  not  readily  comprehend  the 
import  of  the  vision.  He  says,  “And  I  said.  What  are  these, 
my  lord?  And  the  angel  that  spake  with  me  said,  I  will 
show  thee  what  these  are”  (v.  9).  Zechariah  inquired  not 
who,  but  what  these  horses  were;  that  is,  what  do  they  mean? 
The  question  is  addressed  to  the  angel  who  spake  with  him. 
He  is  not  the  same  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  for  he  is  not 
given  the  honor  that  the  latter  is  accorded,  nor  is  he  ad¬ 
dressed  with  the  same  title.  This  angel  is  the  angelus  inter- 
pres,  or  interpreting  angel.*  He  is  mentioned  eleven  times 
in  this  book;  compare  1:9,  13,  14;  2:2,  7  (in  the  Hebrew); 
4:1,  4,  6;  6:6,  10;  6:4.  The  office  of  the  interpreting  angel 
was  to  bring  instructions  to  the  prophet  and  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  the  visions.  The  presence  of  this  angel 
implies  distance  in  the  revelation  of  God’s  will  to  the 
prophet,  seeing  it  must  come  through  a  third  party.  The  fact 
that  the  angel  has  not  been  mentioned  before  he  is  addressed 
need  not  confuse  us,  for  in  visions  persons  are  frequently 
introduced  as  acting  or  speaking  before  it  is  noted  who  they 
are.  Pusey  holds  that  '3  nmn  “seems  meant  to  convey  the 
thought  of  an  inward  speaking,  whereby  the  'words  should  be 
borne  directly  into  the  soul,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
ordinary  outward  organs.”*  For  this  speaking  of  God  or  an 
angel  within  a  man  we  can  be  referred  to  Num.  12 :6,  8 ;  Hos. 
1:2;  Hab.  2:1. 

The  question  asked  of  the  interpreting  angel  by  the 
prophet  is  answered  by  the  man  among  the  myrtles:  “And 
the  man  among  the  myrtles  answered  and  said.  These  are 
they  whom  Jehovah  has  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  earth” 
(v.  10).  To  these  angelic  riders  governmental  and  super¬ 
visory  powers  are  committed,  n^nnn  with  its  force  of  con¬ 
tinuance  and  progression  conveys  the  thought  of  exploring 
and  reconnoitering.  Just  as  Satan,  the  adversary,  traverses 
the  whole  earth  for  evil,  so  God  has  His  emissaries  for  His 


‘For  arguments  why  the  interpreter  is  not  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  see  Heng- 
stenberg,  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  274-275. 

*The  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  342. 
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own  purposes.  Cf.  Job  2:2  (same  infinitive-construct  form 
as  the  verse  before  us) ;  1  Pet.  6 :8. 

The  report  of  the  angels  follows  immediately  in  answer  to 
the  unexpressed  word  of  inquiry  from  the  Angel  of  Jehovah: 
“And  they  answered  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  stood  among 
the  myrtles,  and  they  said,  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,  and  behold,  all  the  earth  sits  and  is  at  rest”  (v.  11). 
This  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  none  other  than  the  preincamate 
Christ.  The  ablest  presentation  of  this  view,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  rabbinical  Jewish  interpretations  and  their 
refutation,  is  to  be  found  in  McCauFs  translation  of  Kimchi’s 
Commentary  on  Zechariah  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter. 
Because  of  the  excellent  and  pertinent  character  of  the  argu¬ 
ments,  and  because  the  book  is  now  out  of  print  (dated  1837), 
we  are  much  tempted  to  reproduce  the  whole  weighty  argu¬ 
ment.  But  other  considerations  make  this  prohibitive.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  reader,  therefore,  we  give  as  clear  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  material  as  we  can.  In  the  course  of  his  com¬ 
ments  on  Zechariah’s  first  chapter,  Kimchi  (a  noted  rabbi  of 
France  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  an  illustrious  father  who 
with  him  was  distinguished  for  studies  in  Hebrew  grammar 
and  lexicography)  takes  the  position  that  the  angel  in  verses 
8,  11,  and  12  of  our  chapter  was  one  of  the  many  angels  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  entrusted.  McCaul, 
who  translates  the  commentary  from  Hebrew,  knowing  the 
anti-Christian  bias  of  the  interpretations  of  Kimchi,  takes 
issue  on  this  interpretation.  We  present  his  arguments.  The 
word  has  the  original  meaning  of  messenger,  without 
reference  to  the  character,  position,  or  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  applied  to  men  as  well  as  heavenly  beings.  Cf. 
Gen.  32:2,  4.  Can  the  words  mn'  be  translated  “The 
Angel  Jehovah,”  as  some  Christians  have  attempted  to  do? 
The  words  cannot  be  in  apposition,  because  we  should  then  be 
compelled  to  translate  it,  “an  angel,  Jehovah.”  If  the  word 
for  “angel”  were  not  in  the  construct  then  the  article  (n) 
would  be  surely  required.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  seek 
to  translate  it,  “an  angel  of  Jehovah.”  They  argue  that  the 
word  for  “angel”  does  not  have  the  definite  article.  The  rule  is. 
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however,  clear  that  nouns  in  the  construct  do  not  take  the 
article  with  proper  nouns,  but  are  already  made  definite,  as 
mn'  n'3,  “the  house  of  Jehovah,”  and  not  “a  house  of  Je¬ 
hovah.”  The  proper  noun  itself  (Jehovah)  cannot  and  never 
does  take  the  article.  How,  then,  could  the  expression  be 
made  definitely,  “The  Angel  of  Jehovah”?  The  article  could 
not  be  placed  before  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  would 
make  the  meaning,  “The  Angel  Jehovah.”  The  word  nw  would 
not  allow  the  article  either.  “There  remained  one  other 
course  possible,  and  that  was,  never  to  use  the  expression  in 
the  plural  of  angels,  but  always  in  the  singular,  so  as  to 
indicate  that  one  person,  and  one  only,  is  intended.”  This 
has  been  uniformly  done  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  It 
might  be  objected  that  although  there  is  no  expression  “the 
angels  of  Jehovah,”  there  is  the  usage,  “the  angels  of  God.” 
True,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  and 

n^ri',  for  the  former  admits  of  the  article  while  the  latter 
does  not.  Cf.  Gen.  31:11;  Exod.  14:19. 

Since  there  is  but  one  heavenly  being  called  “The  Angel 
of  Jehovah,”  we  do  well  to  inquire  further  wherein  this 
peculiarity  lies.  The  first  characteristic  of  this  person  is, 
that  He  is  called  by  the  proper  name  of  God,  nin\  Cf.  Gen. 
16:11,  13.  Eminent  rabbis  pass  these  verses  over  in  silence, 
while  Abarbanel  admits  their  difficulty.  His  explanation  is, 
“The  right  answer  here  is,  that  all  prophetic  vision,  whether 
mediate  or  immediate,  is  always  attributed  to  God,  blessed  be 
He,  for  it  is  from  Him  and  by  His  will,  and  on  this  account 
also  the  Messenger  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Him 
that  sends  him.”  (Cf.  for  other  examples  Judg.  6:11;  Zech. 
3:2.)  The  evasion — ^the  messenger  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Him  that  sends  him — is  contrary  to  fact.  In  Daniel  8  and  9 
an  angel  is  sent  to  Daniel,  but  he  is  still  called  Gabriel.  The 
angels  in  Zechariah  1 :10  were  not  called  by  the  name  of  their 
Sender.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  have  uniformly  held  that 
in  the  name  niH'  there  is  a  peculiarity  that  differentiates  it 
from  all  the  other  names  of  God.  Cf.  Isa.  42:8;  Hos.  12:6. 
Kimchi  himself  in  commenting  on  the  last  passage,  says, 
“God  of  Hosts  expresses  that  degree,  in  which  stand  the 
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angels,  and  the  orbs  with  their  stars,  for  in  the  names 
and  D'n^K,  He  [God]  is  associated  with  them;  but  in  this 
name  He  is  associated  with  none  but  himself.”  Such  is  the 
expressed  opinion  and  position  of  the  Talmud,  Kosri,  and 
Maimonides.  On  this  evidence  McCaul  thus  concludes  this 
phase  of  the  question,  “The  author  of  the  Kosri  and  Maimon¬ 
ides  were  controversialists,  and  had  the  Christian  contro¬ 
versy  constantly  in  view,  their  testimony  is,  therefore,  doubly 
valuable;  and  when  we  combine  the  admissions  of  opponents 
with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  these  two  things,  first,  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  the 
peculiar  name  of  God;  and,  secondly,  that  God  has  claimed 
it  for  himself,  because  it  has  reference  to  that  substance  and 
essence  peculiar  to  himself.  Why,  then,  is  it  communicated 
to  the  angel  of  the  Lord?  There  can  be  but  one  answer: 
because  He  partakes  of  that  substance  and  essence  which 
makes  the  communication  of  the  name  suitable;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  very  God.” 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  Scriptural  portrayal  of 
His  character  is  that  He  is  presented  as  having  the  divine 
nature,  as  being  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  For 
proof  see  Gen.  31:13  where  He  is  the  object  of  worship. 
When  the  law  of  Moses  sets  forth  one  as  the  God  of  Bethel 
and  the  object  of  Jacob’s  worship,  the  only  conclusion  pos¬ 
sible  is  that  He  is  very  God,  for  the  purpose  of  the  law  was 
to  enforce  the  unity  of  God.  Cf .  Exod.  3 :4-6  also.  The  con¬ 
clusions,  then,  are  simple :  that  there  is  only  one  being  called 
The  Angel  of  Jehovah;  that  His  name  is  Jehovah,  the  in¬ 
communicable  name  of  God;  that  He  is  the  one  whom  Jacob 
worshipped  as  God.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  God.’ 

In  our  passage  under  consideration  in  Zechariah  we  saw 
this  Angel  of  Jehovah  receiving  the  report  of  the  angelic 
messengers.  Their  observation  is  concise  and  important. 
They  all  found  the  world  at  peace  and  at  rest,  unlike  its 
usual  condition  of  war  and  strife.  is  the  verb  used  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  Book  of  Judges  to  express  the  peaceful 

’For  entire  discussion,  see  Kimchi,  D.,  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  trans.  by 
A.  McCaul,  pp.  9-27. 
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interims  enjoyed  by  the  land  after  its  recurring  subjections 
to  foreign  powers  and  the  attendant  revolts  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressors.  Cf.  Judges  3:11,  30;  5:31;  8:28.  The 
word  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  moral  significance.  The  condi¬ 
tion  which  the  angels  report  is  known  to  be  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  second  year  of  Darius*  reign.  It  reveals  the 
condition  of  Israel  to  be  all  the  more  distressing  because  of 
the  contrast.  Let  her  full  plight  come  before  us:  the  rest 
promised  upon  return  from  Babylon  yet  unfulfilled;  Israel 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Gentile  powers;  hindrances  in  build¬ 
ing  the  temple;  the  holy  city  without  walls;  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem;  the  promise  of  God  for  the  shaking  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  and  yet  their  peaceful  security  (Neh. 
1:3;  2:3;  7:4;  9:36;  Hag.  2:7,22). 

Was  God  pleased,  think  you,  with  this  state  of  affairs? 
Let  the  prophet  speak  God’s  mind:  ’Then  the  angel  of  Je¬ 
hovah  answered  and  said,  0  Jehovah  of  hosts,  how  long  wilt 
thou  not  have  mercy  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah, 
against  which  thou  hast  been  angry  these  seventy  years?”  (v. 
12).  The  contrast  between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  the  occasion  for  the  intercession  now  before  us.  Just 
as  in  the  seventeenth  of  John  we  have  afforded  us  an  insight 
into  the  intercessory  ministry  of  the  Lord  for  His  own  now, 
so  here  we  witness  the  intercessory  ministry  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Keil’s  words  are  eminently  true,  “The 
circumstance  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  addresses  an  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  to  Jehovah  on  behalf  of  Judah,  is  no  more  a 
disproof  of  his  essential  unity  with  Jehovah,  than  the  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  of  Christ  in  John  17  is  a  disproof  of  His 
divinity.”*  Wherever  we  meet  the  cry,  ”How  long?”  it 
speaks  of  faith,  expectation,  and  wholehearted  sympathy  and 
longing.  It  was  the  cry  of  Isaiah  when  God  outlined  to  him 
the  hardening  effect  of  his  ministry  upon  Israel  (Isa.  6:11). 
It  was  the  expression  of  David’s  heart  in  the  first  of  the 
seven  penitential  psalms  (Psa.  6:3).  Calvin  often  used  these 
words  in  Latin,  Domine  qtiomque?  when  in  pain  and  suf- 
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fering;  it  is  said  of  him  that  the  most  exquisite  pain  could 
elicit  from  him  no  other  word.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is 
not  speaking  here  as  though  the  remnant  had  not  returned 
from  Babylonian  Captivity.  They  had,  but  their  condition 
revealed  the  chastening  hand  of  God  that  had  been  heavy 
upon  them  (Jer.  25:11,  12;  29:10).  While  the  nations  were 
occupied  with  their  own  selfish  interests,  God  was  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem.  The  angel  pleaded  on  the 
basis  of  God’s  promise  to  Jeremiah.  So  had  Daniel  (Dan. 
9:1,  2).  It  is  always  blessed  to  pray  in  conformity  with 
God’s  thoughts  for  His  people. 

The  prayer  of  intercession  does  not  go  unanswered,  for 
we  are  immediately  told  the  outcome:  “And  Jehovah  an¬ 
swered  the  angel  that  spake  with  me  with  good  words,  com¬ 
forting  words”  (v.  13).  The  answer  is  given  directly  to  the 
interpreting  angel  instead  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  because 
He  had  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
thus  being  transmitted.  Others,  however,  believe  the  impli¬ 
cation  valid  that  it  was  through  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  to  the 
interpreting  angel.  The  good  words  are  those  that  promise 
good,  and  the  comforting  words  are  those  full  of  consola¬ 
tions  (b'tsm,  a  noun  in  apposition,  the  plural  expressing 
abstract  ideas  or  qualities).  The  good  and  comforting  words, 
set  before  us  in  verses  14-17,  are  threefold:  (1)  God  still 
loves  Jerusalem;  (2)  He  is  exceedingly  angry  with  the  nations 
that  afflicted  Israel;  (3)  He  has  purposes  of  glory,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  enlargement  for  Jerusalem. 

These  comforting  words  were  not  meant  for  the  prophet 
alone,  so  we  read:  “So  the  angel  that  spake  with  me  said. 
Cry,  saying.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  am  jealous  for 
Jerusalem  and  for  Zion  with  a  great  jealousy”  (v.  14).  Here 
we  have  a  declaration  of  God’s  unfailing  love  for  Israel, 
'nwp  is  in  the  perfect  and  conveys  the  force  that  God  has 
been  jealous  for  His  people  even  though  He  has  not  appeared 
to  manifest  it.  The  intensity  of  that  love  and  jealousy  can 
be  seen  from  the  root  of  the  verb  in  the  intensive  (Piel) 
stem,  meaning  to  hum,  to  glow,  as  well  as  the  emphasis 
added  by  the  cognate  accusative,  a  great  jealousy. 
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But  the  prophet  gives  the  other  side  of  the  picture  also: 
“But  with  great  anger  am  I  angry  at  the  nations  at  ease, 
because  I  was  angry  but  a  little,  and  they  helped  for  evil” 
(v.  15).  There  is  a  vivid  contrast  between  this  verse  and  the 
preceding  one,  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  anger  of  God 
against  the  oppressors  of  Israel  is  in  direct  proportion  to  His 
love  for  His  people.  The  prophet  seeks  to  emphasize  the 
anger,  so  he  places  the  words  great  anger  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse.  That  God’s  wrath  and  indignation  are  lasting 
is  seen  from  the  usage  of  tixp,  the  participle  expressing  the 
lasting  and  continuous  character  of  God’s  attitude. 
expresses  a  state  of  carnal,  unfeeling,  careless  security.  When 
used  of  persons,  it  always  is  in  a  bad  sense  (2  K.  19:28). 
Historically,  the  city  of  Babylon  itself  had  quickly  recovered 
from  the  devastations  inflicted  by  Cyrus  in  the  capture  of 
the  city.  The  city  was  prosperous  and  flourishing,  though 
subjected  to  the  Persian  domination.  God  was  angry  for  a 
little  (while),  but  the  nations  took  their  own  revenge.  They 
helped  with  evil  purpose  to  exterminate  them.  God  meant 
a  moderate  punishment,  but  the  Babylonians  and  others  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  sufferings  of  Israel  with  delight  in  prolonging 
them.  Babylon,  like  Assyria,  was  the  rod  of  God’s  wrath, 
but  their  own  hearts  designed  evil  against  Israel  (Isa.  10:5, 
7).  Note  it  as  an  unfailing  Scriptural  principle:  God’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  Israel  are  one  thing  and  the  relations  of  the  nations 
to  Israel  are  another.  God  is  never  pleased  with  the  meddling 
of  strangers  in  His  relations  with  Israel  (Isa.  47:6).  It  is  as 
though  a  father  were  chastening  a  child,  and  a  stranger 
began  to  punish  with  an  iron  rod.  Some  take  refuge  in  the 
plea  that  God  has  predicted  these  things  beforehand.  True, 
but  the  prediction  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  His 
betrayal  at  the  hands  of  His  own  familiar  friend  mitigated 
not  one  whit  the  crime  of  the  Romans  and  Israel  or  that 
of  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  passage  continues  with  the  promises  of  blessing  for 
Israel :  “Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  I  will  return  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  mercy ;  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts;  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  over  Jerusalem”  (v. 
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16).  In  this  same  vein  he  concludes:  “Cry  again,  saying, 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  My  cities  shall  again  overflow 
with  good,  and  Jehovah  will  again  comfort  Zion,  and  will 
again  choose  Jerusalem”  (v.  17).  bears  the  thought  that 
because  God  is  jealous  for  Israel  and  angry  with  the  nations, 
the  following  promises  will  be  realized.  The  return  of  the 
presence  of  God  is  predicted;  the  building  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem;  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Israel's  (here  called  God's)  cities ;  the  comforting  of 
Zion;  the  choosing  of  Jerusalem.  In  verse  16  D'orn  (only  in 
the  plural,  and  more  forceful  and  truer  to  the  original  when 
translated  by  the  singular  in  English,  mercy)  is  the  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  v.  12  (bmn,  v.  12, 
being  from  the  same  root).  The  stretching  of  the  line  over 
the  city  had  meant  its  destruction  before  (2  K.  21:13),  but 
here  it  is  the  measuring  line  of  the  builders  of  the  city, 
njyifin  usually  denotes  the  scattering  caused  by  an  invading 
enemy;  here  it  is  the  overflow  that  results  from  the  pressure 
of  abundant  growth.  The  choosing  of  Jerusalem  is  not  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  first  choice  of  God  in  Abraham's  or  in  David's 
time,  but  reference  is  made  to  the  actual  exhibition  of  this 
choice  in  the  renewed  favor  of  God  upon  them. 

Where  shall  we  seek  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  things? 
Wright  takes  the  position  that  to  refer  any  of  this  to  days 
yet  future,  “is  opposed  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  vision.”* 
This  depends  upon  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  drift  of  the 
prophecy.  If  we  see  in  the  prophecy  a  message  solely  and 
only  for  that  day,  then  there  is  justification  for  his  position. 
But  if  God's  words  can  comfort  the  then  present  generation 
and  speak  for  Messianic  times  to  come,  as  in  multiplied  num¬ 
bers  of  passages,  who  shall  say  this  is  contrary  to  God's 
practice?  We  need  not  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  we  find  no  fulfilment  in  that  time.  There 
were  such:  (1)  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  which  was  followed  by  severe  reprisals; 
(2)  the  completion  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius; 
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and  (3)  Nehemiah's  restoration  of  the  walls.  These  phases 
of  fulfilment  afforded  comfort  to  the  distressed  remnant  from 
Babylon.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  prophecy;  there 
awaits  a  fuller  fulfilment.  “Such  double  fulfillments  of 
prophecy  are  not  like  alternative  fulfillments.  They  are  a 
more  intricate  and  fuller,  not  an  easier  fulfillment  of  it.”** 
These  prophecies  will  be  completely  fulfilled  in  the  return  of 
Israel  to  her  land  in  Messianic  times,  a  return  of  which  the 
restoration  from  Babylonian  Captivity  was  a  pledge  and 
promise.  Space  would  forbid  the  bringing  forth  of  the  many 
passages  concerning  the  Messianic  reign  which  predict  the 
presence  of  God  in  mercy  in  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  48:35);  the 
building  of  His  temple  in  it  (Ezek.  40-48) ;  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  31:38-40);  the  prosperity  of  Judah’s  cities 
(Isa.  60:4-9;  Zech.  9:17);  the  comfort  of  Zion  (Isa.  14:1). 
The  composite  picture  is  without  a  doubt  Messianic. 

The  distinctive  features  of  comfort  for  Israel  in  this  first 
vision  are:  (1)  the  presence  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  the 
midst  of  degraded  and  depressed  Israel;  (2)  His  loving  and 
yearning  intercession  for  them;  (3)  the  promises  of  future 
blessings.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  import  of  the  vision 
is  this:  although  Israel  is  not  yet  in  her  promised  position, 
God  is  mindful  of  her,  providing  the  means  of  His  judgment 
on  the  persecuting  nations,  and  reserving  glory  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  Israel  in  the  benevolent  and  beneficent  reign  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  series  of  visions  carry  us  through  God’s  dealings  with 
Israel  from  the  time  of  their  chastisement  by  God  under  the 
Gentile  powers  until  they  are  restored  to  their  land  with  their 
rebuilt  city  and  temple  under  their  Messiah  King.  The  first 
vision  gives  the  general  theme  of  the  whole  series ;  the  others 
add  the  details.  How  much  there  is  here  for  meditation  for 
the  believing  and  obedient  heart!  Truly,  God’s  thoughts  are 
not  ours.  When  the  world  was  busy  with  its  own  affairs, 
God’s  eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  Messiah  were  upon  the  lowly 
estate  of  Israel  and  upon  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Only 
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the  Spirit  Himself  can  empower  us  to  think  God’s  thoughts 
after  Him.  May  that  be  our  ever-blessed  experience. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Jantutry-March  Number,  1941) 


^  ^  ^ 


When  God  was  about  to  bring  judgment  upon  the  earth 
He  provided  a  place  of  safety  for  those  who  trusted  in  Him 
(Gen.  vi.  14-18) ;  so  now  that  ’’God  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,”  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  full  redemption  and  salvation  from  the  wrath  to  come 
for  all  who  believe  in  the  name  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
(Rom.  i.  16,  iii.  24-26).  In  the  days  of  Noah  there  was  but 
one  place  of  safety,  and  that  was  the  ark  (Gen.  vii.  23) ;  and 
now  there  is  but  one  way  of  salvation,  and  that  is  Christ, 
There  was  safety  in  the  ark  for  whoever  was  in  it;  and  there 
is  salvation  in  Jesus,  that  ^^through  his  name  whosoever  tbe- 
lieveth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins”  (Acts  x.  43). 
None  could  perish  who  were  in  the  ark,  for  “the  Lord  had 
shut  them  in”;  so  those  who  are  in  Christ  by  faith  “shall 
never  perish.” — Selected, 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number ,  1940) 

From  the  contemplation  of  salvation  as  a  future  blessing, 
an  inheritance  laid  up  in  heaven,  Peter  turns  to  consider  for 
his  readers  the  hard  realities  of  the  present  (1:6-9).  To 
counterbalance  these  trials,  he  offers  the  consolation  that 
these  very  things  serve  in  the  divine  purpose  to  prove  and 
purify  faith,  and  that  the  heaviness  these  experiences  bring 
to  the  people  of  God  is  more  than  offset  by  the  joy  of  knowing 
and  loving  the  unseen  Lord. 

It  is  difficult  to  locate  an  antecedent  for  iv  &.  Equally 
possible  are  the  translations  wherein  or  in  whom.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  rejoicing  may  be  either  in  God,  the  subject 
of  the  long  sentence  beginning  in  verse  three,  or  in  Christ, 
whose  resurrection  gives  hope  for  the  future.  The  latter 
possibility  receives  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
verb  to  rejoice  is  used  in  verse  eight  with  Christ  as  the 
object.  The  nearest  possible  antecedent  is  xaiQ^,  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  last  time.  On  this  construction,  the  thought  would 
be  that  the  time  until  the  Advent  was  so  brief  that  suffering 
saints  could  rejoice  in  the  near  approach  of  their  deliverance. 
Stress  would  then  be  laid  on  the  words  for  a  season.  But 
surely  oliyov  is  a  relative  term  here,  since  in  the  light  of  the 
unending  future  a  lifetime  of  suffering  in  this  world  amounts 
to  little,  and  even  the  age-long  tribulation  of  the  church 
appears  as  momentary.  If  we  refer  &  to  xaiQ^  as  its 
antecedent,  we  make  Peter  imply  that  his  readers  will  live 
to  see  the  period  described  as  the  last  time,  which  is  untrue 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  fulfillment  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  have  been  the  meaning  the  inspired  apostle  intended  to 
convey.  The  most  widely  adopted  solution  is  to  connect  the 
relative,  not  with  any  one  word,  but  with  the  thought  of  the 
preceding  verses  in  general,  namely  the  provision  for  our 
final  salvation.  In  this,  believers  can  rejoice,  come  what  may. 

The  translation  rejoice  for  dvaUiaode  is  capable  of  im- 
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provement.  A  better  rendering  is  exult.  In  Matthew  5:12, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  xaipeiv,  the  common  term  for  rejoice^ 
it  is  rendered  he  exceeding  glad.  It  refers  not  to  a  quiet, 
settled  emotion,  but  to  exuberance  of  feeling.  In  view  of 
our  Lord’s  statement  in  Matthew,  there  is  no  need  to  assign 
the  joy  in  verse  six  and  again  in  verse  eight  to  the  future  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  strong  a  word  to  use  of  the  believer’s 
attitude  in  the  midst  of  tribulation.  The  verb  dYoUiao^  could 
have  futuristic  force,  and  by  some  expositors  is  so  taken, 
largely  because  of  the  aorist  tense  in  the  participle  Xvinrj^vre^, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  vantage  point  of  the  joy  is 
that  high  ground  of  final  glory  reached  when  sorrow  and  pain 
have  passed.  But  the  whole  passage  loses  point  and  much  of 
its  spiritual  value  if  we  suppose  that  the  exulting  belongs  to 
the  state  of  future  glory  wherein  we  will  look  back  upon 
things  suffered.  Christian  privilege  rises  higher  than  that, 
even  to  exulting  now  in  the  face  of  trials  and  tribulations. 
Fausset  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  force  of  the  aorist 
may  be  on  this  order:  “at  the  first  shock  ye  were  grieved, 
but  now  by  anticipation  ye  rejoice.” 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  heaviness  referred  to 
here  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  This  type  of  pain  is 
often  harder  to  endure  than  that  which  besets  the  body. 
In  John  16:20,  the  Lord  predicted  this  state  of  affairs  for 
His  disciples,  but  promised  that  their  grief  (Xvjci])  should 
become  joy.  His  words  may  well  be  the  basis  for  Peter’s 
teaching  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  The  illustration 
given  by  Jesus  of  the  Xvjit)  in  verse  twenty-one  reveals  its 
nature.  It  seems  to  mark  the  dread  of  the  ordeal  of  mother¬ 
hood,  as  distinct  from  d)5iv,  the  actual  physical  pangs  of 
travail  .  The  thought  of  mental  distress  fits  the  verse  we  are 
considering  admirably,  though  in  2:19  the  thought  seems  to 
move  in  the  physical  realm. 

Due  to  the  almost  incidental  way  in  which  they  are  intro¬ 
duced,  it  is  better  to  regard  the  words  eI  6eov  as  semi-paren¬ 
thetical  and  setting  a  limitation  upon  the  general  prospect  of 
suffering  for  believers,  than  as  a  declaration  of  their  absolute 
necessity  in  order  to  bring  faith  to  a  position  of  vindication. 
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The  latter  thought  could  hardly  be  conveyed  by  a  conditional 
statement  thrown  in  so  inconspicuously.  The  teaching  is  of 
a  piece  with  3:17,  where  suffering  is  made  contingent  upon 
the  will  of  Grod.  Steiger  points  out  that  this  restraining 
condition  serves  a  two-fold  purpose,  “partly  as  guarding 
against  a  false  construction  of  II  Tim.  3:12,  partly  as  con¬ 
tradicting  the  false  statement  in  doctrine,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  forgiveness  of  sin  granted  to  Christians,  there  is  a 
kind  of  atonement  and  purification  through  suffering  neces¬ 
sary.” 

The  testings  under  consideration  are  described  as  mani¬ 
fold,  or  more  accurately,  diverse,  since  the  thought  is  not  of 
their  multiplicity  so  much  as  their  variegated  character. 
If  it  was  fitting  that  the  Son  of  God  be  tested  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh  in  three  distinct  and  comprehensive  spheres,  those 
whom  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  brethren  should  not  think  it 
strange  if  their  faith  is  probed  from  different  angles.  Expe¬ 
rience  teaches  that  Christians  are  not  alike  in  respect  to 
their  weaknesses;  what  is  easy  for  one  to  endure  is  hard 
for  another.  A  variety  of  trials  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
apparent  whether  one’s  patience  and  endurance  is  a  thing 
of  nature  or  of  grace. 

As  Leighton  observes,  the  pain  incident  to  these  testings 
is  bounded;  it  cannot  pass  certain  limits  of  time  and  inten¬ 
sity.  But  the  joy  knows  no  measure,  for  it  rests  upon  that 
which  is  infinite  and  eternal,  a  changeless  Christ  and  an 
inviolable  inheritance.  We  do  well  to  heed  the  gentle  chiding 
of  the  same  writer  when  he  says,  “Consider  how  the  news  of 
some  small  outward  advantage  that  is  to  come  to  us  raises 
our  light  vain  hearts,  and  makes  them  leap  within  us;  and 
yet  this  news  of  a  kingdom  prepared  for  us,  if  we  be  indeed 
believers,  stirs  us  not;  our  hearts  are  as  little  affected  with 
it  as  if  it  concerned  us  not  at  all.” 

The  purpose  of  the  testings  is  stated  in  the  seventh  verse. 
The  meaning  of  to  hoxtpiov  v|id)v  xry;  jiioTecog,  found  also  in 
James  1:3,  is  clear  to  modern  expositors,  though  the  older 
commentators  confessed  themselves  puzzled  about  it.  Deiss- 
mann  opens  his  discussion  of  hoxipiov  by  calling  it  “a  word 
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belonging  to  the  Greek  Bible  which  the  Papyri  are  bringing 
again  to  life,  after  the  exegetes  had  well-nigh  strangled  it.” 
As  to  form,  the  word  is  a  neuter  adjective;  as  to  meaning, 
it  denotes  not  testing,  as  many  had  supposed,  nor  even  prov¬ 
ing  as  a  process,  but  rather  the  approved  element  or  quality, 
hence  genuineness  as  opposed  to  spuriousness.  Deissmann 
suggests  “whatever  is  genuine  in  your  faith”  as  a  rendering 
of  the  words  in  question.  Tribulation  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exposing  a  profession  of  faith  where  there  is  no  root 
(Mark  4:16,  17),  and  thus  cull  out  those  who  are  mere  pro¬ 
fessors,  but  it  has  an  office,  too,  among  the  true  saints  of 
God,  in  sifting  their  faith  of  false  elements.  Peter  himself 
had  a  strong,  ambitious  faith  in  the  early  days  of  his  disciple- 
ship,  but  it  needed  purifying.  He  had  faith  to  walk  on  the 
water  (Matt.  14:28-31),  but  his  faith  shrank  in  the  face  of 
the  mounting  waves  and  he  forgot  a  previous  demonstration, 
perhaps,  of  the  Lord’s  command  over  the  storm.  He  began 
to  doubt  the  Master’s  power  to  keep  him  afloat.  Again,  he 
had  faith  to  declare  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Christ  and 
the  Son  of  God,  but  when  the  Lord  began  to  speak  of  a  cross 
which  He  must  face,  he  doubted  the  wisdom  if  not  the  very 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  entered  his  protest.  Peter’s 
terriflc  trial  of  faith  (Luke  22:31,  32)  did  much  to  purge 
away  this  dross. 

God  has  opened  a  vast  field  of  possibility  to  His  children 
and  has  made  faith  the  key.  A  reading  of  Hebrews  11 
discloses  some  of  the  potentialities  of  an  active  faith.  It  is 
too  powerful  an  instrument  to  be  wielded  in  hit-or-miss 
fashion.  God  cannot  afford  to  have  ib  turned  loose  undisci¬ 
plined  and  untempered.  Men  are  willing  to  put  gold  through 
the  ordeal  of  fire,  knowing  that  only  by  this  severe  process 
can  the  dross  be  separated  from  the  pure  metal.  Faith  is 
more  precious  than  gold.  It  operates  in  a  higher  realm  and 
is  eternal.  Its  worth  increases  in  proportion  to  the  testing. 
AS  one  has  said,  “Faith  carries  down  to  eternity  all  the  gains 
which  its  trials  give  it.” 

This  thought  is  explicitly  brought  out  in  the  next  state¬ 
ment  of  the  text,  to  the  effect  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
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the  proving  of  faith  is  *'that  it  might  be  found  unto  praise 
and  glory  and  honor  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
word  found  suggests  the  scrutiny  of  the  Judge  when  the 
stewardship  of  the  believer’s  life  and  service  is  brought  under 
review  (cf.  1  Cor.  4:2).  Although  any  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  three  terms  may  be  precarious,  it  is  likely  that  praise 
means  the  Lord’s  commendation,  glory  the  enjoyment  of  that 
heavenly  exaltation  and  bliss  into  which  Christ  has  already 
entered  following  His  humiliation,  and  honor  the  distinctive, 
individual  reward  apportioned  to  the  servants  of  God. 

This  recognition  of  a  proven  faith  and  its  fruitage  will 
take  place  in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  popular  assumption  that  when  a  Christian  dies,  he  goes 
to  his  reward,  finds  no  substantiation  here.  Reward  does  not 
come  at  death,  and  for  a  good  reason.  The  works  of  a 
believer  follow  him.  His  achievements,  and  even  men’s 
recollections  of  him,  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come. 
The  whole  story  can  only  be  told  at  the  end  of  the  age,  at 
the  tribunal  of  Christ.  - 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dbioxdXvipi;  is  eschatological, 
that  second  great  unveiling  which  will  match  the  coming  of 
the  God-man  which  has  already  passed  into  history,  but  which 
will  be  of  a  different  character  and  for  a  different  purpose. 
The  use  of  the  word  djtoxdXvopie  raises  a  problem  for  the 
prophetic  student,  at  least  for  the  student  who  understands 
that  the  Advent  will  have  two  phases,  one  in  which  the  Lord 
will  come  for  His  own  (1  Thess.  4:13-18,  e.g.),  the  other, 
somewhat  later,  when  He  will  return  to  the  earth  with  His 
raptured  saints  and  the  angels  of  glory  to  set  things  right  in 
the  world.  To  insist  that  both  purposes  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  one  event  is  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  that  attitude  which  is  everywhere  enjoined  in  the  Word 
upon  believers,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when 
the  Lord  shall  come.  Instead  of  looking  for  the  Lord,  one  of 
necessity  must  shift  his  attention  to  the  predicted  signs  of 
the  glorious  appearing,  notably  the  outbreak  of  the  era  known 
as  the  Great  Tribulation,  a  time  of  fearful  distress  on  the 
earth  which  is  fully  described  in  chapter  after  chapter  of  the 
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book  of  Revelation.  The  absence  of  Scripture  teaching  that 
the  church  will  pass  through  this  period,  coupled  with  clear 
indications  that  it  is  a  time  of  wrath  visited  upon  the  un¬ 
believing  and  rebellious  nations,  gives  sufficient  warrant  for 
concluding  that  the  Lord’s  coming  for  His  saints  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  His  coming  to  the  earth  as  to  time, 
manner  and  purpose. 

But  right  here  the  difficulty  emerges  that  dbcoxdXtnpi^  seems 
by  its  very  meaning  (unveiling)  to  point  to  the  final,  full 
disclosure  of  Christ  when  He  comes  in  all  His  glory,  and  yet 
it  is  used  in  the  passage  before  us  of  the  believer’s  prospect. 
One  might  say,  perhaps,  that  the  rapture  is  but  the  precursor 
of  the  revelation,  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
objective  of  our  being  called  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  is 
our  subsequent  manifestation  with  Him  in  glory.  But  the 
awkward  fact  remains  that  Peter  made  the  dbcoxdXtn|)i^  to  be 
the  time  of  reward,  not  of  manifestation  with  Christ.  Many 
have  taught  that  this  word  is  reserved  in  the  phraseology  of 
prophecy  for  the  return  in  glory,  whereas  na^ovoCa  is  the 
term  for  the  rapture,  that  catching  up  of  the  saints  into  the 
air  which  will  be  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ  for  the  reviewing  of  the  works  of  the  saints. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  passages  involved  reveals 
that  the  two  words  are  not  used  in  this  exclusive  fashion, 
since  jtapovoia  may  fittingly  be  employed  for  Christ’s  revela¬ 
tion  when  He  destroys  the  man  of  lawlessness  (2  Thess. 
2:8).  The  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  dxoxdXtn|)i; 
may  not  be  used  of  either  phase  of  the  return  if  xapovoCa 
is  so  employed.  The  impression  many  have  is  that  dxoxdXtnpig 
must  refer  to  an  unveiling  before  the  world,  hence  is  unsuit¬ 
able  as  a  description  of  a  secret  rapture.  But  that  is  not  a 
necessity.  If  it  was  possible  for  God  to  reveal  (same  word) 
His  Son  in  Paul  (Gal.  1:16),  it  is  certainly  possible  for 
Christ  to  unveil  Himself  to  His  people  without  at  the  same 
time  disclosing  Himself  to  the  world.  This  suggested  inter¬ 
pretation  of  verse  seven  finds  support  in  verse  thirteen  to 
the  extent  that  (bcoxdXvtpig  is  there  also  associated  with  the 
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final  phase  of  the  believer’s  salvation.  The  same  is  true  of 
1  Corinthians  1 :7, 8. 

Until  that  day  of  unveiling,  however,  there  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  these  Christian  pilgrims  a  sustaining  power  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  needs,  and  Peter  locates  it  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  who,  though  absent  and  unseen,  draws  out  their 
faith  and  love.  The  verse  may  be  an  echo  of  John  20:29, 
“Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.”  The  pre- 
Christian  state  is  one  of  separation  from  Christ  and  there¬ 
fore  is  without  God  and  without  hope  (Eph.  2:12),  but  the 
characteristic  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  a  faith  that  cannot 
but  flower  into  love  and  joy  and  hope  (cf.  vs.  21). 

Peter  distinguishes  the  position  of  the  readers  from  his 
own.  They  have  not  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  as  he  has.  And 
yet  they  need  not  suffer  in  their  spiritual  experience  because 
of  this  circumstance.  Christ  may  mean  as  much  to  them  as 
to  him.  What  a  consolation  this  has  been  to  the  saints  down 
the  years  who  might  otherwise  look  back  with  envy  to  the 
favored  position  of  the  apostles.  Johnstone  writes,  “Peter 
here  brings  into  much  prominence  the  fact  that  an  unseen 
Savior  is  at  the  present  the  object  of  the  Christian’s  affec¬ 
tion  and  the  source  of  his  joy;  evidently  setting  this  fact 
forth  as  for  all  who  know  the  vastness  of  the  power  exer¬ 
cised  over  men  by  what  is  visible  and  tangible,  a  most 
impressive  proof  of  the  sublime  and  divinely  sustained 
energy  of  the  Christian  faith — ^thus  confirming  the  assurance 
of  verse  five  that  the  children  of  God  ‘are  guarded  through 
the  power  of  God  by  faith  unto  salvation.’  ” 

The  verb  see  is  found  twice  here,  each  time  with  a  nega¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  as  we  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  to  note  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  negative  as 
well  as  in  the  tense  of  the  participles.  The  first  statement 
ovx  186vt£?  puts  forward  the  objective  historical  fact  that  they 
had  not  seen  Christ,  whereas  \ir\  6qwvte?  points  to  their  own 
realization  of  this  apparent  deficiency,  which  is  speedily 
removed  by  the  reminder  that  their  faith  brings  Christ  in  all 
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the  reality  of  His  person  into  their  experience,  and  love 
crowns  this  consciousness  with  inexpressible  joy. 

That  the  joy  should  be  described  as  full  of  glory,  or  glori¬ 
fied,  has  led  some  expositors  to  suppose  that  the  setting  is 
futuristic.  So  Hart,  who  explains  as  follows:  “their  faith 
enables  them  to  pass  beyond  their  present  sufferings  to  the 
joy  which  belongs  to  the  subsequent  glories.”  But  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  a  reference  to  future  glory,  even  such 
as  characterizes  the  present  by  anticipation.  It  will  be  seen 
from  2  Corinthians  3:10  that  glorification  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  future  bo^a.  The  believer’s  present  joy  is 
irradiated  by  that  divine  quality  which  so  surely  distinguishes 
it  from  all  purely  human  sensations  of  delight.  The  glory  of 
God  reaches  down  to  suffuse  the  life  and  illuminate  the  path¬ 
way  of  His  pilgrim  people  (cf.  1  Peter  4:14). 

This  state  of  things,  blessed  though  it  be,  is  not  the  per¬ 
manent  lot  of  the  redeemed,  so  the  writer  bids  them  lift  their 
eyes  to  God’s  final  provision — ^xopi^dpEvoi  t6  rijs  nCcrrEcog 
oa)TT)9iav  Tpvxtov.  Their  faith  will  one  day  conduct  them  to  the 
end  of  the  path  of  suffering,  where  they  will  at  length  receive 
their  perfected  salvation.  The  verb  means  to  re¬ 

ceive  what  is  one’s  due,  or  what  has  been  promised,  and  is 
aptly  used  of  the  entering  upon  our  inheritance  (cf.  Heb. 
10:36;  11:13,  39).  The  reference  of  salvation  to  the  soul 
(ocoTTiQiav  iiruxdiv)  fits  in  with  the  purpose  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  While  not  at  all  denying  that  the  Christian  hope 
includes  a  glorified  body,  Peter’s  word  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  matter  how  sorely  this  body  may  suffer,  the 
imperishable  redeemed  soul,  with  sorrows  past,  will  find  its 
place  of  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1911) 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROBLEM 

M 

By  Dr.  A.  Noordtzy 

(Translated  from  the  Dutch  especially  for  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  by  Dean  Miner  B.  Steams) 

Translator’s  Note:  The  author  delivered  the  following  address  in 
honor  of  the  291st  anniversary  of  the  State  University  of  Utrecht, 
March  26,  1927.  Formerly  Rector  Magnihcus  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Noordtzy  has  now  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  his  time  is  devoted  to 
writing.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  is  a  volume  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  entitled  Gods  fVoord  en  der  Eeuwen  Getuigenis 
(God’s  Word  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Ages),  now  in  a  third  edition. 
Our  author’s  latest  work  is  a  commentary  on  Chronicles.  Since  Dr. 
Noordtzy  is  a  staunch  defender  of  the  conservative  position,  this  par¬ 
ticular  address  deserves  a  wide  circulation  in  the  English  tongue  as  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  apologetic  literature.  It  has  already  enjoyed 
a  wide  sale  in  the  German  language.  The  so-called  higher  criticism 
receives  a  devastating  and  crushing  blow  from  Dr.  Noordtzy’s  analysis 
of  its  content.  In  the  next  installment  of  this  article  will  be  presented 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Wellhausen  system  and  the  untenableness  of  its 
presuppositions.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  alluded  to  the  present  apologetic 
earlier.  See  the  October,  1935,  number,  pp.  460-461. 


I.  THE  THREEFOLD  ASPECT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

From  the  moment  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  with  increasing  force  to  the  church,  which 
gradually  grew  out  of  the  living  Christ,  as  the  record  of 
God's  revelations,  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
given  her  no  rest.  While  she  much  preferred  to  enjoy  the 
spiritual  treasures  found  therein,  than  to  investigate  these 
riches  and  set  them  clearly  before  her  own  consciousness  in 
their  nature  and  substance,  nevertheless  the  divinely  im¬ 
planted  impulse  to  seek  the  truth  urged  men  on  to  an  ever 
renewed  examination  of  the  problem  which  came  to  the 
church  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  that  this  problem  has  a  triple 
aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  cultural-historical  by  nature. 
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in  so  far  as  God’s  acts  of  revelation  are  not  separated  from, 
but  intimately  woven  together  with,  Israel’s  manner  of  life 
and  thought,  which  in  turn  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world,  of  which  Israel  was  a 
part.  From  another  angle,  the  problem  has  a  religious- 
historical  character,  in  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  gives  a 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  means  through 
which,  God  caused  His  life  to  penetrate  into  Israel,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  His  Spirit  developed  a  corresponding  manner 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  His  covenant  people.  And  finally,  the 
problem  is  literary-historical,  in  so  far  as  these  acts  of  reve¬ 
lation  are  recorded  and  that  life  is  depicted  in  writings  which 
came  forth,  under  the  leading  of  God’s  Spirit,  out  of  men’s 
minds,  and  thus  bear  the  characteristics  of  their  time,  and 
are  not  essentially  different,  from  the  human  standpoint, 
from  other  writings  of  the  ancient  East. 

II.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROBLEM 

1.  During  the  Period  of  the  Early  Church. 

These  three  aspects  have  not  always  presented  themselves 
at  the  same  time,  nor  with  equal  clearness,  to  the  investigator. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  cultural-historical  and  literary- 
historical  sides  of  the  problem  were  in  the  background  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  still  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  after-glory  of  the  ancient  world,  and  hence  was 
confronted  with  fewer  problems  in  these  domains  than  later 
generations  have  faced.  In  the  early  Church,  the  religious- 
historical  side  of  the  problem  was  in  the  foreground,  and 
culminated  in  the  question  as  to  how  she  was  to  understand 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  pointed  His  followers 
to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  testified  of  Him. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  Antiochian  school  trying  to 
understand  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  agreement  with 
the  et3rmological  meaning  of  the  words,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  conditions  and  relations  then  obtaining.  On  the  other 
hand  was  the  Alexandrian  school,  with  its  allegorical  tend¬ 
ency,  and  its  t3rpological  exegesis,  which  put  the  preparatory 
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character  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  God  more  and 
more  into  the  background.  And  after  Antioch  went  down  to 
defeat  before  Alexandria,  we  see  every  part  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  which  was  in  the  least  susceptible  of  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  made  into  a  type  of  Christ.  In  close  connection  with 
this,  the  originally  Jewish  idea  of  the  multiple  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  came  increasingly  to  the  forefront.  Here 
was,  of  course,  a  splendid  way  to  become  ever  more  Christo- 
logical  in  one's  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
wipe  out  every  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  result  of  this  exegetic  derailment  was  naturally  that 
men  formed  a  more  and  more  mechanical  idea  of  the  process 
of  God’s  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  persons  involved  were  more  and  more 
ignored,  and  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  of  God  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  all  of  them.  Being  blind  to  what  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  history,  men  made  the  history  of  revelation  into 
a  picture  gallery.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  no  longer  held  the 
least  interest.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testament  re¬ 
mained  unsolved. 

2.  During  the  Reformation  Period. 

For  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  the  Reformation  would 
bring  a  change  in  this  respect.  Then  men  freed  themselves 
from  scholastics  and  Church  fathers,  from  synods  and  coun¬ 
cils,  from  bishops  and  pope.  They  gave  back  to  the  Bible  its 
rightful  place,  recognized  it  as  the  sole  authority,  and  sought 
to  understand  its  meaning.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Testaments  came  thus  more  into  view.  Calvin  did  especially 
fruitful  work  here,  for  he  flatly  refused  to  call  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation  a  Christian  one,  was  aware  of  Israel’s  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  expression,  and  did  not  unjustifiably  discover 
Christian  dogmas  in  Old  Testament  statements. 

Men  also  broke  away  from  the  Jewish  tradition  regarding 
the  origin  of  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  questioned  with 
Luther  “What  difference  does  it  make,  if  Moses  himself  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch?’’  Or  they  declared,  with  Calvin, 
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that  those  who  take  Joshua  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  that 
bears  his  name  do  so  on  “weak  and  insufficient  grounds.” 

But  instead  of  going  on  building  on  this  basis,  and  trying 
to  discover  what  place  the  Old  Testament  takes  in  the  whole 
of  God’s  revelation,  and  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  the  way  in  which  these  acts  of  revelation  were  recorded, 
in  an  evil  hour  men  thought  they  must  accentuate  the  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  opposition  to  the 
Anabaptist  and  Socinian  errors.  In  so  doing,  they  wandered 
back  into  the  footpaths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  tried  to  force 
a  fourfold  meaning  into  the  words  of  Scripture,  although,  in 
the  Reformed  groups,  the  seed  sowed  by  Calvin  did  not 
entirely  lose  its  power.  And  when  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  fol¬ 
lowing  Abenezra  and  Elias  Levita,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  accents  and  vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  the  fruit 
of  the  work  of  the  “wise  men  of  Tiberias,”  and  therein  really 
does  nothing  more  than  continue  in  the  path  of  Luther, 
Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  who  had  characterized  them  as  fruit  of 
human  invention,  then  men  found  nothing  better  to  do  than 
follow  the  two  Buxtorfs  in  holding  fast  to  the  idea  that  they 
are  “of  the  same  age  and  authority”  as  the  consonants.  The 
Swiss  churches  in  their  Formula  Consensus  (1679)  even  de¬ 
clared  that  they  accepted  the  Old  Testament,  “the  vowel- 
points  and  accents  as  well  as  the  consonants”  (canon  11). 

One  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  conception  that 
men  had  in  this  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  conception  grew  constantly  more  uniform,  was 
the  following:  Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch  at  God’s 
command,  and  the  Levites  laid  it  beside  the  ark.  After  that, 
every  prophet  who  wrote  a  book  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  deposited  it  publicly  in  the  holy  archives,  so  that, 
in  case  of  doubt,  the  authentic  text  was  always  at  hand.  The 
Apocrypha  were  excluded  herefrom,  hence  their  name.  After 
the  captivity,  the  first  care  of  Ezra,  who  was  sent  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  with  Zerubbabel,  was  to  gather  together  the  canonical 
writings,  in  cooperation  with  the  Great  Synagogue  to  which 
Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  also  belonged, 
and  place  these  writings  once  more  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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Things  remained  thus  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Does  not  Paul  say  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  that  “unto  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God”  (Rom.  3:2)?  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  this  view  the  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
was  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

3.  During  the  Post-Reformation  Period. 

Thus  was  built  a  fortress  with  such  high  walls  that  men 
did  not  see  the  currents  which  were  constantly  growing 
stronger  outside,  and  which  were  to  bring  the  Old  Testament 
into  question  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  like  the 
whole  ancient  Eastern  world,  the  Old  Testament  sees  every¬ 
thing  geocentrically.  From  this  standpoint,  the  earth  was 
considered  as  the  immovable  center  of  the  universe,  around 
which  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  revolve.  This  is  the  same 
standpoint  as  that  of  the  Aristotelian-Ptolemaic  world  view, 
with  its  concentric  heavenly  spheres,  between  which  there  is 
no  empty  space,  and  in  which  the  stars  are  made  fast.  This 
world-picture  was  shown  to  be  untenable  by  Copernicus 
(t  1543),  who  took  up  again  the  thought  of  the  old  Greeks 
that  the  earth  turned  on  its  axis,  and  gave  it  its  place  as  a 
planet  between  Venus  and  Mars.  This  heliocentric  cosmology, 
to  which  the  name  of  Kepler  (f  1630)  and  Galileo  (f  1642) 
also  belong,  made  the  earth  seem  small  and  man  insignificant 
compared  with  “Nature.”  This  brought  about,  as  Kant  justly 
described  it,  “eine  Revolution  der  Denkart”  (a  revolution  in 
the  manner  of  thinking),  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  which  was 
to  be  all  the  more  dangerous  for  Church  and  orthodoxy,  be¬ 
cause  they  made  themselves  defenders  of  the  Aristotelian 
view,  which  was  constantly  losing  ground. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  they  nor  their  opponents  had 
any  idea  of  the  organic  character  of  the  Divine  revelation, 
which  character  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  those  who  received 
this  revelation  were  not  freed  from  their  entourage,  nor  from 
the  world  view  underlying  their  thinking.  Being  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  opinion  that  the  Divine  revelation  had  been  effectuated 
by  mechanical  and  external  means,  the  Church,  in  both  her 
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Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms,  thought  that  she  was 
obliged  to  defend  the  old  world-picture  on  the  ground  of  the 
veracity  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  precisely  the  same  way, 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Church,  because  of  their  view 
of  life,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  fall  of  the  old  world-view 
had  dealt  her  a  heavy  blow. 

The  second  thing  is  this:  In  the  course  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  Humanism,  which  for  a  time  had  been  held  back  by 
the  powerful  faith  of  the  Reformation  period,  came  ever 
more  vigorously,  more  purposefully,  and  more  widespread 
to  the  forefront.  It  showed  its  old  aspect  even  in  its  re¬ 
generated  form.  It  came  under  the  spell  of  Graeco-Roman 
culture,  and  saw  in  the  revival  of  that  culture  a  means  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  mankind.  Just  as  Human¬ 
ism,  because  of  its  intellectual  and  esthetic  principles,  was 
opposed  to  Rome’s  church  and  theology,  so  it  now  opposed 
the  churches  of  the  Reformation  and  their  systems  of  theol¬ 
ogy  built  along  scholastic  lines.  It  was  not  theocentric,  but 
anthropocentric,  and  optimistic  regarding  man’s  nature  and 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  scriptural  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  him.  It  put  man  in  the  foreground,  and  considered  his 
intelligence  capable  of  fathoming  and  understanding  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  revival  of  the  humanistic 
current,  the  attack  would  be  directed  against  the  weakest 
points  of  the  Church:  her  mechanistic  view  of  the  history  of 
revelation,  and  her  traditionalistic  opinion  about  the  origin 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  deistic  philosopher, 
Thomas  Hobbes  (f  1679),  who  had  no  place  in  his  view  of 
life  and  the  world  for  revelation  or  miracle,  and  who  con¬ 
sidered  religion  to  be,  if  not  born  of  fear,  then  at  least  a  fruit 
of  causal  reflection,  and  a  result  of  the  desire  for  self-preser¬ 
vation,  made  in  his  Leviathan  (1651)  a  powerful  attack  on 
the  church’s  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  various  Bible 
books.  The  famous  Dutch  pantheistic-rationalistic  philosopher, 
Baruch  de  Spinoza,  followed  shortly  after  with  his  Theo~ 
logico-poUtical  Tractate  (1670).  He  also  found  no  place  for 
revelation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  thought  miracles 
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impossible  because  God’s  will  and  the  laws  of  nature  were 
identical.  His  work  was  not  entirely  negative,  however,  for 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  must  have  originally  been 
a  great  historical  work  on  the  “Jewish  Antiquity”  from  the 
very  beginning  up  to  the  captivity.  This  work  must  have 
been  split  up  later  into  the  books  from  Genesis  to  Kings.  He 
names  Ezra  as  the  author  of  this  series  of  books,  and  states 
that  Ezra  adapted  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  especially  those  in 
Deuteronomy,  to  the  needs  of  his  time.  But  even  Ezra  was 
not  the  last  to  work  on  these  books,  or  could  not  finish  his 
work,  hence  the  lack  of  order  and  continuity,  the  numerous 
repetitions  and  the  chronological  differences. 

After  Spinoza,  the  Arminian  Professor  Johannes  Clericus, 
in  his  Sentimens  de  Quelques  Theologiens  de  Hollande  (1685), 
indicated  the  priest  mentioned  in  2  Kings  17:28  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  so  doing,  he  attempted  to  put 
aside  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  regarding  the 
Pentateuch  with  the  affirmation,  which  has  since  then  been 
repeated  with  endless  variations,  that  “Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  teach  the  Jews 
criticism.”  “They  spoke  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
the  time,”  which  “did  not  harm  piety.” 

These  and  similar  assertions  were  of  course  violently  op¬ 
posed,  but  no  one  went  ahead  with  the  problem  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Spinoza  and  others.  And  still  less  did  men  ask 
themselves  the  question  whether  their  own  view  of  the  method 
of  God’s  revelation  and  of  the  writing  down  of  the  acts  of 
revelation  was  in  agreement  with  the  facts.  I  actually  know 
of  only  one  man  who  at  least  made  an  attempt  to  consider 
calmly  the  difficulties.  That  was  the  well-known  professor 
from  Franeker,  Campegius  Vitringa  (f  1722).  This  man, 
who  closely  approached  Calvin  as  an  exegete,  spoke  in  his 
De  Confusione  Lahii  of  patriarchal  sources  used  by  Moses, 
and  supplemented,  for  the  composition  of  Genesis.  The  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  expression  “W’elleh  toledoth”  (“These  are 
the  generations  of,”  or  “This  is  the  history  of  .  .  .”)  gave  him 
the  idea  that  “the  story  of  the  first  book  of  Moses  is  not  all 
woven  from  the  same  thread,  and  cannot  have  been  put  to- 
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gether  by  a  single  man.”  It  is  characteristic  of  his  time 
that  even  this  thought  had  still  to  be  excused  as  only  a  fruit 
of  “the  desire  to  know  the  truth.” 

But  even  the  modest  effort  of  Vitringa  found  no  grace. 
Men  thought  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  Pentateuch 
when  they  had  recognized  a  few  post-Mosaic  passages,  and 
had  attributed  the  prophetic  gift  to  Moses,  thereby  making 
him  capable  of  writing  down  evenrthing  that  preceded  his 
own  time.  One  only  needs  to  read  J.  G.  Carpzovius*  Intro- 
ductio  ad  libros  canonicos  bibliorum  V.  T,  omnes**  (1721)  and 
Critica  Sacra  V.  T.  (1723)  to  be  convinced  how  greatly  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  time  had  degenerated  into  orthodoxism, 
and  was  enmeshed  in  Jewish  tradition,  and  how  the  human 
factor  was  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  from  Israel’s  history 
and  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Carpzovius  draws 
on  the  ideas  of  the  Buxtorfs  and  of  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and 
combats  on  pure  doctrinal  grounds  every  objection  against 
the  traditional  opinions.  He  declares  the  accents  and  vowel 
points  to  be  just  as  old  as  the  text  itself,  denies  textual 
errors,  and  declares  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  owe  all 
their  knowledge  to  verbal  inspiration.  In  this  connection,  he 
postulates  the  public  formation  of  the  canon,  for,  says  he, 
“It  is  not  enough  that  a  book  be  inspired  of  God  to  make  it 
canonical,  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  ordained  of  God, 
consecrated,  and  handed  over  to  the  Church”  (p.  24).  In 
this  way  everything  is  externalized  and  intellectualized,  and 
the  eyes  are  closed  to  the  rich  unfolding  of  God’s  revelation; 
life  is  reduced  to  a  complex  of  ideas,  and  the  recording  of 
this  life’s  growth  is  made  mechanical. 

But  nothing  was  attained  through  all  this  Q!ii;|iiOdoii£niC 
except  one  thing,  namely,  that  for  those  whose  lives  were 
not  in  the  very  closest  contact  with  that  life  which  vibrates 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament  became 
a  strange  book.  The  new  natural  science  seemed  to  cast 
doubt  on  many  Old  Testament  stories  with  their  miracles. 
The  gradually  arising  historical  consciousness  was  opposed 
to  the  Church’s  viewpoint,  which  placed  all  the  Biblical  saints 
on  the  same  spiritual  level.  The  deistically  inclined  philoso- 
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phy  of  the  history  of  religion  tended  more  and  more  to  make 
relative  what  until  then  had  been  considered  absolute,  and 
attempted  to  place  the  “false  religions”  in  a  new  light. 

In  a  word,  there  gradually  arose  a  conflict  between  the 
conception  that  men  had  formed,  under  orthodoxistic  influ¬ 
ence,  of  the  content  and  formation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  “modern  view  of  the 
world.”  This  conflict  grew  more  intense  when  the  “three 
eternal  truths,”  upon  which  men  had  erected  the  edifice  of 
“natural  religion,”  in  which  the  Church,  lacking  life  of  her 
own,  had  sought  refuge,  were  more  and  more  undermined 
and  brought  into  question.  The  old  conception  of  history, 
following  the  lines  of  DanieFs  world  empires,  or  of  John’s 
Apocalypse,  or  of  Augustine,  was  destroyed;  and  the  thought 
gained  more  and  more  ground  that  history  is  the  result  of 
the  highly  complicated  interplay  of  human  powers,  in  which 
no  order  can  be  discovered.  In  close  connection  herewith,  the 
fall  of  man  was  removed  from  the  beginning  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  and  everything  was  construed  as  beginning  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  original  condition. 

David  Hume  (f  1776)  gave  the  keynote  to  this  view,  when 
he  limited  the  life  of  primitive  man  to  sensory  experience, 
and  had  him  evolve  along  the  difficult  road  of  self-develop¬ 
ment,  from  out  of  the  depths  of  an  elementary  mental  state, 
in  the  direction  of  various  forms  of  religion.  And  when 
Herder  (f  1803)  made  history  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
process  of  nature,  and  like  nature  bound  by  inviolable  laws; 
when  Lamarck  (f  1829)  denied  the  immutability  of  species 
and  forms,  and  postulated  the  gradual  development  of  the 
animal  kingdom;  when  Darwin  later  elaborated  this  thought, 
and  had  the  higher  orders  come  forth  from  the  lower,  and 
the  organic  from  the  inorganic ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
Kant  declared  impossible  any  scientific  knowledge  of  transcen¬ 
dental  ideas,  such  as  soul,  world,  God;  when  Schleiermacher 
considered  God  to  be  unknowable,  and  Hegel  thought  that  the 
comprehension  of  the  Absolute  was  reserved  for  philosophi¬ 
cal  thinking, — then  men  had  taken  a  position  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  whole  world  of  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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They  were  confronted  with  the  task  of  either  setting  the  Old 
Testament  aside,  or  of  explaining  it  in  the  light  of  the  new 
science. 

III.  THE  WORK  OP  WELLHAUSEN 

Wellhausen  tried  to  do  the  latter,  by  putting  forth  the 
idea  that  the  picture  of  history  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  not  founded  on  the  true  course  of  events,  but  was  rather 
the  result  of  a  grouping  and  combining  of  writings,  which  in 
some  cases  greatly  differed  in  date,  which  had  to  be  separated 
from  one  another,  and  whose  accuracy  must  be  investigated 
by  “critical”  methods.  Only  when  that  is  done,  can  there  be 
recovered  from  the  scraps  of  “Old  Israelitish  literature”  thus 
regained  a  picture  of  history  which  reveals  a  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  such  as  men  claim  to  have  found  elsewhere.  In 
this  way,  the  Old  Testament  appears  far  from  opposed  to  the 
new  scientific  viewpoint,  and  on  the  contrary  seems  itself  to 
bear  witness  to  an  evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

1.  Wellhausen* s  Predecessors. 

Of  course  all  this  work  was  not  done  by  Wellhausen  alone. 
The  watchword  of  the  whole  19th  century,  in  connection  with 
the  Old  Testament,  was  “analysis,”  and  this  actually  began 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Many  men  of 
exceptional  ability  and  great  acumen  tried  to  discover  and 
delimit  down  to  the  smallest  details  the  “sources”  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  then  in  the  other  so-called  historical  writ¬ 
ings,  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  Carlstadt,  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  Clericus  and  Simon.  Their  point  of  departure  was 
the  thought  expressed  in  1763  by  Jean  Astruc,‘  that  the  use 
of  two  different  names  for  God,  Jahweh  and  Elohim,  in 
Genesis  (and  elsewhere),  pointed  to  a  difference  in  author¬ 
ship.  On  this  basis  he  divided  Genesis  into  two  larger  (A 
and  B)  and  six  smaller  (C  to  H)  documents.  This  hypothesis 
was  further  developed  by  J.  G.  Eichhorn,  who  in  his  three- 


*A.  Lods  and  P.  Alphandery,  “Jean  Astruc  et  la  critique  biblique  au  18e 
siecle”;  Paris,  1924. 
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volume  Eirdeitung  (Introduction)  (1780-1783)  tried  to  arrive 
at  the  determination  of  the  value  and  contents  of  documents 
A  and  B,  which  were  themselves  based  on  a  written  tradi¬ 
tion,  according  to  him.  Like  Astruc,  Eichhorn  confined  him¬ 
self  to  Genesis  in  this  effort.  But  the  thought  was  in  the  air 
that  not  only  in  Genesis  but  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  there  is 
a  collection  of  writings  of  widely  varying  date.  Professor 
J.  G.  Basse  of  Konigsberg  (1786),  Pastor  C.  Fulda  of 
Wiirttemberg  (1791),  and  the  Pro-rector  of  the  University  of 
Magdeburg,  J.  C.  Nachtigal  (1794)  expressed  themselves  in 
this  sense.  They  assumed  that  the  various  parts  out  of  which 
the  whole  was  composed  were  put  together  about  the  time  of 
the  captivity.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  result  was  ap¬ 
parently  settled  before  the  actual  research  had  begun. 

Since  then,  other  men  have  worked  along  the  same  line, 
among  whom  some  of  the  greatest  names  are:  Ilgen  and 
Vater,  De  Wette  and  Hartmann,  Gramberg  and  Vatke,  George 
and  Ewald,  Hupfeld  and  Knobel,  Graf  and  Schrader,  and 
Reuss  and  Kuenen.  They  appeared  to  come  ever  closer  to 
the  solution  of  the  Old  Testament  problem.  The  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  what  men  thought  to  be  the  true  historical  picture 
of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and  of  the 
story  of  IsraePs  life  which  lay  back  of  them,  came  more  and 
more  into  the  foreground.  What  was  still  lacking  was  the 
master  hand,  that  should  make  everything  fit  together,  that 
should  bring  order  into  the  confusing  quantity  of  data,  that 
should  make  a  synthesis  of  so  much  analysis,  that  should 
place  the  cap  stone  on  the  edifice  which  had  been  reared  with 
so  much  pains.  This  Julius  Wellhausen  did. 

2.  Wellhausen*s  Books. 

In  the  years  1876  and  1877  he  published  in  the  Jahrbiicher 
fiir  deutsche  Theologie  broad  studies  on  the  “Composition  of 
the  Hexateuch,”  in  which  he  not  only  examined  the  question 
of  the  distinguishing  of  the  sources,  but  also  that  of  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  these  documents.  These  studies  formed 
the  basis  for  the  first  volume  (1878)  of  his  Geschichte  Israels, 
which  was  never  completed,  but  which  he  published  in  1883 
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under  the  more  appropriate  title,  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte 
Israels.  To  this  he  added  in  1884,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  about  a  hundred  pages  entitled 
Abriss  der  Geschichte  Israels  and  Judas,  which  appeared  in 
1894  in  a  more  developed  form  as  Israelitische  und  Judisehe 
Geschichte.  He  followed  this  in  1889  with  Die  Composition 
des  Hexateuchs  und  der  Bucher  des  A.  T.,  wherein  he  gave, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  analytical  studies  of  the 
Hexateuch,  what  he  had  written  about  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Bleek^s  Eirdeitung  ins  A.  T.,  which  was  entirely 
revised  by  himself.  This  latter  work,  however,  he  restored 
in  1886  to  its  original  form. 

I  think  that  I  do  no  injustice  to  Wellhausen’s  other  writ¬ 
ings  when  I  say  that  the  solution  of  the  Old  Testament  prob¬ 
lem  proposed  by  him  owes  its  success  to  his  Geschichte  Israels, 
or,  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to  say,  his  Prolegomena,  in 
which  he  lays  the  literary-critical  foundation  for  Israel’s  his¬ 
tory,  as  he  sees  it.  His  development  of  the  supposed  histori¬ 
cal  picture  and  his  grouping  of  the  sources  discovered  inter¬ 
act  upon  one  another  repeatedly.  Wellhausen’s  masterliness 
is  seen  in  the  delimitation  of  his  subject,  for  he  really  only 
handles  one  single  question  in  this  work,  namely:  ’Ts  the 
Mosaic  Law  the  starting  point  of  Israel’s  history,  or  for  the 
history  of  Judaism  which  grew  out  of  the  nation  destroyed  by 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Chaldeans?”  His  answer  is  a  clear 
negative  to  the  first  half  of  this  question,  and  an  equally  clear 
affirmative  to  the  second  half.  For  this  purpose,  he  examines 
the  history  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  and  tries  to  show  that 
this  worship  nowhere  supposes  the  ceremonial  law  as  having 
been  handed  down  from  Moses.  On  the  other  hand.  Well- 
hausen  finds  that  the  history  of  this  worship,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  oldest  sources,  supposes  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law 
was  not  yet  in  existence,  being  in  fiagrant  opposition  to  it. 
And  if  someone  should  be  inclined  to  try  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  by  an  appeal  to  the  so-called  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  then  Wellhausen  answers  that  these  same  books 
cannot  be  taken  as  they  lie  before  us,  that  Israel’s  tradition 
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has  had  a  very  complicated  history,  and  that  one  must  first 
determine  by  “critical”  methods  what  in  this  traditon  is 
trustworthy,  what  is  less  trustworthy,  and  what  is  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

Accordinsr  to  Wellhausen,  these  so-called  historical  books 
have  been  worked  over  three  times:  first  of  all  by  the  pro¬ 
phetic  narrator,  then  by  the  Deuteronomist,  and  finally  by 
the  men  of  the  Priestly  Code.  These  last,  who  recorded  after 
the  captivity  their  entirely  unhistorical  view  of  IsraeFs  past 
in  the  Chronicles  and  the  priestly  accounts  of  the  Hexateuch, 
are  of  course  totally  unreliable.  Somewhat  more  reliable,  but 
still  only  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  is  what  was  written 
from  the  Deuteronomist  standpoint  by  way  of  remarks  and 
supplements  in  the  existing  books  of  history,  about  the  time 
of  Judah’s  overthrow.  Relatively  the  most  reliable  are  the 
fragments  of  the  prophetic  narrator,  dating  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prophetic  movement,  although  these  also  may  not 
be  accepted  as  facts  without  question.  Only  the  very  few 
fragments  which  Wellhausen  thought  to  have  been  written 
very  shortly  after  the  events  recounted  may  be  considered 
as  normative.  And  when  this  series  of  traditions  is  properly 
distinguished,  then  they  show  us,  according  to  Wellhausen’s 
firm  conviction,  that  the  ceremonial  law  is  not  as  old  as  the 
history  of  the  ceremonial  worship,  and  especially  that  the 
priestly  law  book  dates  from  the  postexilic  period,  and 
Deuteronomy  from  the  time  of  Josiah. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  no  other  book  on  the 
subject  of  the  Old  Testament  which  has  exerted  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  or  dominated  thought  in  so  broad  a  sphere.  If  I 
understand  aright,  this  is  due  to  four  things.  In  the  first  place, 
to  the  acumen  with  which  the  author  has  narrowed  down  and 
worked  out  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testament  history  to 
which  he  has  set  himself.  Further,  to  the  powerfully  formu¬ 
lated  and  close  reasoning,  by  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
his  proposed  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  only  possible  one. 
No  less  important  is  the  self-confidence  with  which  he  puts 
forward  his  hypothesis,  not  as  a  hypothesis,  but  as  historic 
fact.  And  finally,  to  the  ever  fresh  and  interesting  manner 
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of  presentation  of  the  material,  which  helps  the  reader  over 
difficulties  with  a  catchin^r  turn  of  expression,  with  a  frolic¬ 
some  caper,  or  if  need  be,  with  a  joke. 

It  is  due  to  this  book  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  more  and  more  people  chose  the  side  of  the  ingenious 
professor,  who  made  it  clear  to  himself  and  others  that  a 
trustworthy  history  of  Israel  begins  with  Samuel,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  began  the  centuries-long  process  of  crystal¬ 
lization  which  was  finally  to  give  Israel’s  religion  the  form 
we  know.  Wellhausen  based  everything  upon  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  Hexateuch,  of  which  the  oldest  element  is 
found  in  the  collection  of  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Bundsbuch,  Bb),  which  was  composed  about  870  B.G.  in 
Bethel,  or  at  least  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  contains  a 
summary  of  the  priestly  legislation  of  those  days.  To  this  was 
later  added  that  legislation  which  grew  in  the  time  between 
Ezra  (444  6.C.)  and  280  B.C.  out  of  the  combination  of  the 
Priestly  Code  (P.  C.)  itself,  dating  from  around  500  B.C., 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Hg)  of  Lev.  17-26,  about  60  years 
older,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  a  redactor  who  had  woven  into  a  whole 
the  series  of  Jahwist  accounts  (of  Judean  origin,  about  850 
B.C.)  and  Elohist  accounts  (of  Ephraimitic-prophetic  origin, 
about  770  B.C.)  with  Deuteronomy,  which  latter  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  primitive  Deuteronomy  (principally  found  in 
Deut.  12-26),  which  in  turn  had  been  composed  shortly 
before  or  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  reformation. 

3.  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  on  Wellhau- 
sen*s  Work. 

The  solution  of  the  Old  Testament  problem  given  by  the 
“critical”  school,  of  which  Wellhausen  was  certainly  the 
pre-eminent  representative,  was  of  course  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  in  that  it  bore  all  the  earmarks  of  the  time 
of  its  gradual  development,  and  of  the  then  current  supposi¬ 
tions.  This  was  in  one  sense  its  strong  point,  in  so  far  as  it 
gave  expression  in  a  very  concise  and  understandable  form 
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^to  what  was  passing  through  many  minds,  and  removed  ob- 
jections  and  solved  difficulties  with  which  many  had  long 
been  wrestling. 

Now  if  there  was  one  characteristic  above  all  others 
which  marked  the  19th  century,  it  was  its  anthropocentric 
^  viewpoint.  Building  on  the  thought  already  expressed  by 

r  Humanism,  the  Rationalism  of  the  18th  century  made  man 

^  most  interesting  part  of  the  cosmos.  Everything 

t  /  exists  for  him,  and  is  to  serve  for  his  perfecting.  Man  is 
^  “Selbstzweck”  (self-determined);  and  ever3d:hing  else,  (Jod 
if  Himself  included,  is  only  a  means  to  be  used.  Little  wonder 

v'  then,  that  when,  in  close  connection  herewith,  the  thought 

arose  that  man  is  the  highest  creature  of  the  evolutionary 
force  which  is  always  present  and  active  in  nature,  man  con¬ 
sidered  himself  the  standard  by  which  all  that  happened  was 
to  be  measured.  God  was  driven  out  of  His  central  position 
of  sovereignty ;  and  not  even  content  with  the  Deistic  opinion, 
which  allowed  of  no  interference  by  God  in  the  world,  man 
made  God,  if  he  admitted  His  real  existence  at  all,  to  be  the 
Unknowable,  and  distrusted  all  metaphysics,  so  that  even 
Theology  scarcely  dared  any  longer  to  speak  of  the  knowledge 
of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  anything  but  anthropocentric.  Everything  is 
here  dominated  by  the  Self-revealing  God,  who  works  in  the 
midst  of  humanity  which  He  has  created.  Everything  is 
Theocentric.  Just  as  in  nature  everything  sings  of  God,  so 
that  the  heavens  declare  His  glory,  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  His  handiwork  (Psalm  19:1),  so  God  desires  to  operate 
His  life-giving  works  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  and  in 
Israel  in  particular,  that  man  may  again  glorify  his  Creator. 
Hence  ever3d;hing  here  is  full  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself, 
or,  as  Israel  says,  God  shows  Himself  even  in  human  form. 
The  Old  Testament  is  also  full  of  miracles,  which  are  some¬ 
times  wrought  directly  by  God  Himself,  and  sometimes 
through  the  instrumentality  of  angels  and  men.  It  is  full 
of  a  God  who  doeth  wonders.  Here  are  thus  two  opposite 
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ways  of  thinking  over  against  one  another.  No  wonder  that 
conflict  ensued. 

But  there  is  conflict  on  still  another  point.  I  think  I  do 
the  19th  century  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  it  had  set  its 
heart  on  the  evolutionary  idea,  not  only  in  the  domain  of 
nature,  but  also  in  the  realm  of  history.  This  had  a  twofold 
result.  First,  that  men  were  of  course  inclined  to  suppose  a 
long  period  of  development,  and  to  place  that  which  they 
considered  lower,  or  less  developed,  earlier  in  history.  And 
secondly,  they  were  inclined  to  think  optimistically  concern¬ 
ing  man,  who  had  not  only  developed  from  ape  to  human 
being,  but  had  further  raised  himself  from  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  ideas  to  clearer  ideas  and  concepts,  for  whom  even 
religion  was  only  an  intermediary  stage,  and  whose  end 
would  only  be  attained  when  we  shall  all  be  “like  Hegel.” 

Here  again  men  found  the  Old  Testament  opposed  to 
their  idea,  for  it  begins  immediately  in  Genesis  1  to  speak  of 
a  transcendent  God,  who  “in  the  beginning”  called  into  being 
two  worlds  in  one  act  of  creation :  the  heavenly  world  and  the 
earthworld,  to  both  of  which  man  was  adapted,  and  in  whose 
harmony  man  should  taste  his  highest  happiness  and  find  the 
richest  development  of  his  being.  This  man  does  not  have 
to  travel  a  long  road  before  he  can  be  set  free  from  rudi¬ 
mentary  forms  of  life.  As  bearer  of  God's  image,  he  must 
take  care  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  remain  good.  But 
instead  of  that,  as  we  are  told  in  Genesis  3  and  following, 
man  transgressed  the  law  of  his  life,  and  turned  the  harmony 
of  God's  creation  into  discord,  or,  as  the  whole  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  says,  man  became  a  sinner.  This  is  the  disturbingly 
pessimistic  view  of  man  taken  by  the  Old  Testament;  but  it 
goes  further  to  show  us  what  God  does,  particularly  through 
Israel,  to  make  this  sinner  to  become  a  chasid,  the  object  of 
Jehovah's  covenant  love,  a  partaker  of  grace.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  thus  makes  the  higher  to  precede  the  lower  very  defi¬ 
nitely,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  also  when  Israel  was  de¬ 
livered  from  Egypt's  house  of  bondage.  Scarcely  are  they 
brought  out  when  the  Lord's  tordh,  or  instruction,  is  given 
them  through  the  mediation  of  Moses.  By  this  means  the 
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Covenant  People  can  learn  to  know  God's  requirements  for 
their  lives,  and  how  they  must  conduct  themselves,  if  they 
are  not  to  destroy  the  ground  of  their  existence.  And  there¬ 
after,  the  commentary  on  what  Israel  did  with  that  God- 
given  instruction  is  found  in  the  facts  themselves. 

Finally  there  was  conflict  at  a  third  point.  Men  were 
accustomed,  with  Kant  and  Schleiermacher,  in  discussing 
religion  to  treat  it  subjectively,  and  to  describe  it  as  a  form 
of  moral  activity,  or  as  a  state  of  feeling.  For  this  reason, 
they  naturally  denied  its  objective  value,  regarded  all  re¬ 
ligious  phenomena  as  of  more  or  less  equal  value,  and,  in 
any  case,  as  of  purely  relative  value.  Religion  was  no  longer 
considered  as  the  result  of  God's  coming  down  to  seek  the 
erring  human  heart,  but  as  a  human  effort  whereby  man 
tried  to  get  into  communion  with  God,  or  with  the  divinity, 
or  with  the  spirit  world.  All  religion  was  thus  placed  on  the 
same  level,  and  all  intrinsic  difference  eliminated. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  certain,  then  it  is  surely  this, 
that,  according  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Israel  is,  in  a  very  special  sense,  God's  people,  whom 
He  “knew”  (Hos.  13:5;  Amos  3:2),  whom  He  has  loved  “with 
an  everlasting  love”  (Jer.  31:3),  on  account  of  which  He 
brought  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  them  Canaan 
for  an  inheritance  (Deut.  4:20;  Judges  6:8).  Jerusalem  is 
His  holy  city  (Psalm  2:6),  where,  “in  the  last  days,”  the 
nations  shall  gather  to  hear  the  law  which  shall  go  forth  out 
of  Zion,  “and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem”  (Isa. 
2:2-4).  There  is  nothing  anthropocentric  here.  It  is  not 
Israel  who  has  made  Jehovah  its  God,  but  God  who  has 
chosen  this  people,  and  for  that  purpose  called  Abraham  out 
from  Ur.  Israel  did  not  think  up  for  themselves  a  form  of 
worship,  but  Jehovah  Himself  told  His  people  how  He  wished 
to  be  served,  and  sent  His  prophets  whenever  Israel  de¬ 
parted  from  the  prescribed  path.  The  Covenant  People  had 
therefore  the  consciousness  that  the  Lord  had  done  for 
Israel  what  He  had  done  for  no  other  people,  that  their 
service  of  Him  was  an  answer  to  His  self-communication, 
and  that  their  life  was  divinely  imparted. 
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4.  WellhatLsen*s  Effort  to  Remove  the  Difficulties  of  the 
Old  Testament  Problem. 

Where  such  a  threefold  conflict  existed,  men  abandoned 
the  Old  Testament,  or  if,  for  other  reasons,  they  did  not 
abandon  it  entirely,  at  least  they  constantly  encountered 
difficulties.  Now  came  Wellhausen’s  school  to  remove  these 
difficulties,  by  declaring  that  Israel’s  beginning  was  in  no 
wise  different  from  that  of  the  other  nations,  that  the  idea 
of  a  transcendent  God  had  gradually  evolved  from  that  of 
the  immanent  God,  and  that  Israel’s  claim  to  be  the  object 
of  a  special  Divine  revelation  from  the  beginning  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  a  later  supposition,  which  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  facts.  Israel  too,  so  men  said,  once  stood  on  the  low 
level  of  the  primitive  peoples.  P’rom  the  cultural  standpoint, 
it  was  a  band  of  nomads,  an  unlettered  horde,  only  motivated 
in  its  journey  towards  Canaan  by  a  desire  for  its  rich  farm 
land,  a  desire  which  is  common  to  all  Bedouins.  From  the 
religious  standpoint,  it  was  like  the  other  tribal  groups  of 
that  archaic  epoch,  sunken  in  the  most  rudimentary  forms 
of  religion,  whether  animism  or  totemism,  fetishism  or 
polydemonism ;  and  its  God  Jahweh  was  a  “horrible  and  man- 
hating  god,”  or  a  “powerful,  blustering  Wotan,”  or  a  “fetish 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,”  or  a  “god  of  storm  and  rain,”  or  a 
“firegod,”  perhaps  of  Egyptian  or  even  Aryan  origin. 

Only  after  a  centuries-long  struggle  has  this  old  Jahweh 
become  “the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,”  who  says,  “My 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure”  (Isa.  46: 
10).  Israel’s  God  is  thus  also  “in  Werden  begriffen”  (in¬ 
cluded  in  the  process  of  becoming),  has  evolved  to  a  higher 
form,  the  fruit  of  human  cerebration,  a  stage  in  the  process 
of  man’s  developing  consciousness.  In  Israel,  too,  man  occu¬ 
pies  the  central  position,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
knowledge  of  God  based  upon  an  objective  self -communica¬ 
tion  by  Him. 

Now  this  astonishing  result,  which  of  course  involved  a 
very  different  picture  of  Israel’s  history  and  life  from  the 
traditional  one,  was,  so  men  said,  exclusively  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  the  idea  launched  by  Astruc;  i.  e.,  to  separate  the 
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Pentateuch  and  the  so-called  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  their  sources,  and  to  regroup  them  according 
to  the  “literary-critical”  method,  after  which  the  prophetical 
writings  could  also  be  regarded  as  having  been  gradually 
formed,  and  could  be  dated  along  with  the  other  books  at  a 
much  later  time. 

This  new  solution  of  the  Old  Testament  problem  could 
hope  for  a  more  and  more  general  acceptance,  because  it  had 
really  succeeded  in  shedding  new  light  upon,  if  it  did  not 
entirely  clear  up,  many  difficulties,  which  the  traditional 
viewpoint  either  had  not  seen,  or  with  which  it  had  wrestled 
in  vain.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  work  of  the 
prophets,  which  had  formerly  been  considered  as  almost 
limited  to  foretelling  the  future.  Now  their  work  was  seen 
in  its  historical  setting,  and  it  was  understood  that  their 
preaching  had  in  view,  in  the  first  place,  if  not  exclusively, 
those  in  whose  midst  they  spoke.  In  this  way,  everything 
began  to  live  again.  The  leading  men  in  Israel's  history 
became  once  more  men  of  like  passions  as  we  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were,  of  course,  losses  to  be 
recorded.  For  instance,  the  patriarchal  period  had  to  be 
eliminated  from  Israel’s  pre-history,  and  the  accounts  con¬ 
nected  with  it  had  to  be  understood  as  projections  into  the 
empty  space  of  a  dark  past,  for  they  really  depicted  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  period  of  Israel’s  kings.  Thus  these  accounts 
could  only  be  used  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  time  in  which 
they  originated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  hope  of  ever  knowing  what  really 
took  place  at  Sinai  had  to  be  given  up,  and  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  Moses  was  actually  a  historical  personage. 
If  so,  then  his  importance  lay  exclusively  in  the  establishing 
of  the  moral  worship  of  the  God  of  the  fathers. 

And  finally  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  we  know  almost 
nothing  about  how  Israel  became  master  of  Canaan,  since 
we  reach  somewhat  historical  ground  for  the  first  time  with 
Samuel.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  much  that 
threw  new  light  on  historical  events,  so  much  that  brought 
life  into  ancient  Israel,  and  brought  us  into  the  struggle  in 
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which  Jehovah  in  His  conflict  with  the  Baalim  gradually 
rose,  with  the  help  of  the  “religious  geniuses,”  to  the  place 
of  sole  lordship,  that  the  rest  was  hardly  felt  as  a  loss. 

And  all  this  was  brought  forward  with  such  glowing  con¬ 
viction,  and  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  most  stringent 
requirements  of  the  “literary-critical”  method,  that  even 
those  declared  themselves  won  over,  who,  because  of  a  deep 
personal  experience,  wished  to  take  seriously  the  possibility 
of  a  revelation  of  God  to  Israel.  But,  accustomed  as  they 
were,  with  Schleiermacher,  to  lay  the  emphasis  in  religious 
matters  on  the  subject,  the  anthropocentric  character  of 
Wellhausen's  presentation  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  religion 
exercised  a  powerful  attraction  upon  them  in  this  respect 
also.  And  while  striving  with  great  earnestness  to  still  find, 
in  the  picture  of  history  presented  by  the  “critically”  re¬ 
grouped  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  more  or  less 
clear  traces  of  a  directive  activity  of  God,  they  thought  they 
could  accept  this  regrouping  itself  as  the  last  word  in  Old 
Testament  science. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number ^  lOJ^l) 
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A  RESUME  OF  RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH 

By  J.  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

During  the  last  World  War  P.  S.  P.  Handcock  published 
a  book  entitled  The  Archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land,  It  was  an 
attempt  to  summarize  and  evaluate  all  the  archaeological 
research  done  in  Palestine  up  to  that  date.  The  present 
series  of  articles  is  an  attempt  now  in  this  second  World 
War  to  give  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  present  state  of  Biblical 
archaeology  in  Palestine  and  related  countries. 

First,  one  notes  that  since  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of 
Tutankhamen  in  1922,  all  America  has  become  archaeology 
conscious  and  today  archaeology  is  a  major  news  item  in  all 
newspapers.  Thus  the  average  non-Christian  now  has  an 
open  ear  to  Biblical  archaeology.  Therefore  all  wise  Bible 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  good  favor,  and  use 
the  findings  of  Biblical  archaeology  prominently  whenever 
available. 

Second,  liberalism  has  been  forced  to  admit  the  histori¬ 
city  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  be  true,  the  older  critics  will 
not  admit  this,  but  the  younger  generation  of  liberals  and  the 
middle-of-the-road  scholars  now  grant  that  the  Bible  is  a 
historical  book,  although  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible’s 
historical  data  is  by  no  means  always  satisfactory  to  a  con¬ 
servative.  But  Wellhausenism  is  dead,  and  to  Biblical  archae¬ 
ology  goes  the  credit  of  its  death. 

Third,  the  Bible  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  by 
secular  scholars  as  the  finest  document  from  antiquity  and 
they  use  it  to  illustrate  the  archaeology  and  history  not  only 
of  Palestine,  but  of  other  peoples  and  their  history  where  it 
is  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

Fourth,  the  translation  of  newly  found  religious  literature 
dating  from  Bible  days  only  makes  more  evident  the  unique 
nature  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  document.  The  Bible  so 
transcends  all  other  ancient  literature  that  its  inspiration  is 
demonstrated  to  any  sincere  student  of  antiquity.  Scholars 
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may  have  a  science  of  comparative  religion  for  antiquity,  but 
the  Bible  is  no  party  to  it.  For  archaeology  has  demonstrated 
that  beyond  comparative  religion  lies  the  Bible— a  unique 
revelation. 

Now  for  the  history  of  the  science  of  Biblical  archaeology 
since  the  last  World  War,  we  notice  the  following  items. 
Palestinian  archaeology  has  now  become  a  true  science.  In 
the  days  before  the  first  World  War  its  techniques  were  new 
and  experimental,  its  findings  were  scanty  in  quantity,  and 
so  little  co-operation  was  present  between  the  various  nations 
engaged  in  the  work,  that  although  much  of  their  research 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  much  of  it  has  had  to  be  revised. 
Thus  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  when  the  archaeologists 
began  again  to  dig,  they  started  afresh  as  it  were,  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  their  labors  all  the  available  techniques  of 
science.  The  archaeologists  of  all  nations  and  of  all  religious 
groups  pooled  their  findings  and  checked  one  another’s  work. 
Finally,  sufficient  diggings  in  various  sections  of  Palestine 
and  of  various  historical  periods  have  now  been  done  to 
give  as  reasonably  accurate  results  as  in  other  sciences. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that  archae¬ 
ologists  are  not  infallible,  although  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
group  of  scientists  so  quick  to  correct  any  errors  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  their  data  as  this  group.  Readers  of  Biblical  archae¬ 
ology  are  cautioned  to  watch  carefully  whether  an  author  is 
making  a  positive  statement  or  whether  in  the  light  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  evidence  he  is  qualifying  his  remarks  by  such  words 
as  “probably”  or  “possibly.”  Wherever  reputable  archae¬ 
ologists  disagree  (and  fortunately  this  is  only  rarely),  it  is 
wise  for  the  layman  to  withhold  judgment  on  these  disputed 
points. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  World  War,  the  archaeology  of 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  the  Roman  Empire  cast  more  light 
on  the  Bible  than  Palestine  itself;  but  since  that  date  it  is 
Palestine  and  Syria  which  have  produced  the  maximum 
amount  of  new  data,  although  the  other  fields  continue  their 
contribution  in  smaller  degree. 

Turning  now  to  a  rapid  review  of  various  phases  of 
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archaeological  research  in  the  Palestine  of  Bible  days,  we 
find  the  following:  Geography.  The  chief  work  here  has 
been  done  in  Transjordan,  which  had  only  been  scantily 
studied  before  1914.  The  identification  of  sites  in  the  lower 
half  of  that  country  has  progressed  excellently.  More  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  northern  half.  Much  map-making 
also  still  remains  to  be  done  in  Transjordan.  Geographic 
studies  of  Palestine  west  of  Jordan  have  been  primarily  a 
correction  of  a  small  number  of  the  identifications  of  ancient 
cities,  plus  the  identification  of  sites  not  recognized  by  earlier 
scholars.  A  new  map  was  just  being  started  shortly  before 
the  present  World  War  broke  out. 

Chronology.  The  detailed  chronology  of  Palestine  has 
been  worked  out  quite  accurately  back  to  the  days  of  David; 
beyond  this  exact  year  dating  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 
Fortunately  new  discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  are 
throwing  increasing  light  on  this  problem  and  it  should  not 
be  long  before  the  problem  of  early  chronology  is  solved. 

Customs  and  Manners.  To  the  early  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  in  Palestine  and  Syria  we  are  eternally  indebted  for 
their  minute  descriptions  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  worked.  These  records  have  become 
invaluable  as  cross  reference  material  for  the  achaeologist, 
for  archaeology  is  demonstrating  that  much  of  Palestine’s 
life  was  similar  in  antiquity.  However,  many  details  were 
different  and  increased  digging  has  helped  to  differentiate  the 
two.  No  good  book  in  this  field,  however,  is  yet  available. 

History.  It  has  been  the  largest  single  contributor  in 
recent  archaeological  work.  A  special  article  for  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  will  be  written  later  on  this  phase. 

Religion  of  the  Canaanites.  Archaeological  research  con¬ 
tinues  to  duplicate  and  to  re-emphasize  the  nature  and  results 
of  the  Canaanite  religion  as  it  is  described  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
frankly  found  to  be  the  most  immoral  religion  of  antiquity. 
The  archaeologist  does  not  wonder  that  God  ordered  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  Rather,  he  marvels  at  the 
grace  of  God  who  was  so  patient  with  these  sinners,  as 
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indeed,  he  is  with  all  sinners,  urging  and  giving  them  time 
to  repent. 

Religion  of  Israel.  The  historicity  of  Israel’s  religion  is 
most  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  complete  change  of  life 
that  occurs  in  Palestine  after  Joshua’s  conquest.  Mosaic 
monotheism  was  absolutely  unique  and  its  legal  code  was 
reflected  in  the  Palestine  of  the  conquest.  The  various  back- 
slidings  of  Israel  into  Canaanite  paganism  are  also  recorded 
in  archaeological  findings  as  truly  as  in  the  Bible. 

Gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  Unfortunately  the  least 
worked  field  of  archaeology  is  the  period  of  the  earthly  life 
of  Christ.  Some  new  helpful  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
days  of  Jesus;  but  at  the  close  of  this  World  War,  it  will  be 
a  crime  against  the  church  if  New  Testament  scholars  do 
not  specialize  on  archaeological  digging  that  dates  to  the 
time  of  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord. 

New  Testament  Missions.  Archaeological  work  in  the 
lands  where  Paul  and  the  early  church  evangelized  was 
already  excellently  illuminating  the  apostolic  church  before 
1914,  and  the  passing  years  have  added  their  quota  of  new 
light. 

Bible  Manuscripts.  The  Beatty  papyri  are  the  finest  finds 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  for  some  sections  thereof  are  by  far 
the  oldest  New  Testament  manuscripts  we  possess.  Also 
they  contain  some  of  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  seems  now  quite  certain  that  it  was  the 
Christian  church  which  invented  the  form  of  the  modern 
book,  so  as  to  make  the  finding  of  Bible  passages  much  easier 
than  in  the  older  scroll.  On  the  problem  of  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Lachish  ostraca  have  been  phenomenally 
valuable,  for  they  show  that  the  common  Hebrew  language 
of  the  days  of  Jeremiah  is  parallel  to  the  Hebrew  of  the 
text  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  in  our  present  Bible.  This  has 
forced  liberal  scholars  to  abandon  much  of  their  tampering 
with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  been  the  finest 
vindication  of  the  conservative’s  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  our 
Old  Testament  text.  The  science  of  textual  criticism  con- 
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tinues  to  demonstrate  the  uniqueness  of  our  Bible  and  the 
providential  care  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  our  God. 

Unexpected  Finds.  Certain  unexpected  finds  have  been 
made  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  No  one  has  been  very  opti¬ 
mistic  about  discovering  Canaanite  theological  literature,  and 
yet  at  Ras  Shamra  in  Syria  much  of  this  was  found.  It 
showed  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  Pentateuch,  thus 
again  demonstrating  the  uniqueness  of  Israel’s  faith.  The 
history  of  our  alphabet  has  now  been  cleared  up;  and  its 
origin  goes  back  to  a  mining  camp  located  about  fifty  miles 
from  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  days  before  Abraham.  Here  some 
unknown  Semitic  genius  modified  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
(picture-writing)  into  real  individual  letters,  all  of  which 
were  consonants.  The  Greeks  later  took  this  alphabet  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  used  the  consonant  letters  which  they 
did  not  possess  in  their  own  Greek  speech  to  represent  the 
vowels.  The  Romans  modified  the  shape  of  the  script  and 
gave  us  our  present  Latin  script.  Thus  the  letters  of  our 
English  Bible  were  really  born  close  to  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  days 
before  Abraham.  A  third  startling  discovery  was  that 
ancient  Palestine  had  a  manufacturing  age  which  came  in 
about  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  is  this  economic  revolution 
that  is  so  often  reflected  in  the  prophetic  literature.  These 
extremes  of  rich  and  poor  that  come  with  manufacturing 
are  nowhere  present  in  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  nor  in 
other  Bible  data  of  pre-Solomonic  times.  The  city  of  Kiriath- 
Sepher  was  completely  given  over  to  the  weaving  and  dyeing 
of  cloth,  and  Ezion-Geber  to  the  refining  and  manufacturing 
of  copper  and  iron  articles. 

Arts  and  Crafts.  Some  Bible  scholars  teach  that  the 
Bible  has  no  art,  although  the  Bible  itself  in  the  story  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  many 
types  of  art  work  used  in  their  construction  and  worship 
program.  Archaeology  likewise  shows  the  artistic  nature  of 
these  people;  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  artistic  sense  is 
the  same  in  archaeological  findings  as  in  the  Bible  text.  The 
ancient  crafts  of  Palestine  show  a  far  higher  civilization  in 
Bible  times  than  even  conservative  scholars  had  thought. 
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But  a  careful  rereading  of  our  Bible  will  show  the  brilliancy 
of  ancient  civilization,  although  like  modern  civilization 
religion  was  often  sadly  lacking. 

To  summarize  concisely  some  of  the  recent  results  of 
Biblical  archaeology  since  the  first  World  War,  we  find  that 
the  land  of  ancient  Palestine  (1)  confirms  the  Bible  story, 

(2)  illuminates  it  far  beyond  any  other  type  of  Bible  study, 

(3)  demonstrates  the  unique,  supernatural  nature  of  our 
faith,  the  unbelievably  gracious  dealings  of  God  with  His 
people,  the  common  nature  and  action  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  and  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  man  apart  from  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  new  historic  crisis  of  the 
world.  Biblical  archaeology  has  one  message  to  all  men 
everywhere,  “Repent  ye  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  whereby  man  can 
be  saved.  Historically  speaking  the  world  has  never  seen 
but  one  Saviour,  Jesus  the  Christ.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO 
THE  KINGDOM 

By  Edwin  C.  Deibler,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  July-September  Number,  19 AO) 

CHAPTER  V 

The  Expectations  of  the  Jews 

With  the  background  of  Old  Testament  revelation  before 
us,  we  may  now  come  to  examine  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  on  this  theme  and  the  relation  of  the  true  church 
to  the  kingdom.  But  before  that  is  undertaken  we  should 
consider  something  of  the  manner  in  which  this  kingdom 
truth  from  the  Old  Testament  was  understood  by  those  to 
whom  our  Lord  spoke.  Much  of  His  public  utterance  had  to 
do  with  this  subject  and  He  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  theme 
familiar  to  His  hearers.  His  words  were  received  with  at 
least  a  certain  degree  of  acceptance,  indicating  that  His  audi¬ 
ence  had  some  conception  of  the  ideas  He  was  portraying. 
Since  the  source  of  those  conceptions  could  only  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  their  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord  would  depend  upon  the  measure  of  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Old  Testament  covenants  and  prophecies. 

Although  the  Scriptures  had  united  their  voices  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  complete  picture  of  the  kingdom  to  come,  a  picture 
in  which  nothing  was  lacking,  yet  we  are  able  to  detect  two 
different  elements  in  it.  There  is  a  temporal  side  to  the 
picture  and  there  is  a  spiritual  side.  The  temporal  aspect 
presents  a  king  reigning  in  great  power  over  a  restored  peo¬ 
ple,  having  delivered  that  people  from  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors.  This  would  involve  nothing  more  than  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  and  throne  of  Israel  to  its  former  Davidic 
splendor  and  glory.  The  spiritual  aspects  show  the  Messiah- 
King  suffering  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  It 
pictures  His  humiliation  prior  to  His  coming  in  power.  The 
restoration  of  the  nation  to  a  position  of  prominence  would 
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be  preceded  by  a  national  reception  of  the  suffering  Messiah 
as  Savior  and  conversion  of  the  people,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  new  covenant  with  the  nation  wherein  the  spiritual 
element  would  be  emphasized.  Then  would  the  Gentiles  be 
made  to  share  in  Israel’s  blessing,  and  Jerusalem  would 
become  a  center  of  religious  worship  as  well  as  the  hub  of  a 
universal  government  over  the  earth. 

The  attitude  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Christ 
to  these  two  elements  of  kingdom  truth  is  best  revealed  in  a 
brief  statement  or  survey  of  their  history.  One  of  the  finest 
of  such  statements  obtainable  is  given  by  J.  H.  Kurtz,  and  it 
seems  well  to  adopt  it  here.  ''Abraham  was  chosen  and  called 
alone  (Isa.  51:2).  As  Creator,  God  called  the  seed  of  prom¬ 
ise  from  the  dead  body  of  Sarah ;  as  Savior,  He  delivered  the 
chosen  race  from  the  oppressive  bondage  of  Egypt.  The 
patriarchal  family  was  constituted  in  the  Holy  Land;  while 
in  order  that  the  family  might,  unimpeded,  develop  into  a 
great  nation,  it  had  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  From  this  strange 
land  Moses  brought  up  the  people,  and  gave  them  a  theocratic 
constitution,  laws  and  worship,  to  serve  as  the  means  by 
which  they  were  to  fulfill  their  mission,  and  to  be  types  of, 
and  a  schoolmaster  unto,  future  perfectness  (Gal.  3:24;  Heb. 
10:1).  The  Exodus  from  Egypt  constituted  the  birth  of  the 
nation;  by  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  Israel  was 
set  apart  to  be  a  holy  nation.  When,  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua,  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  the  home  of  their 
ancestors — a  country  adapted  for  the  purposes  which  the 
people  were  to  serve — ^the  last  condition  of  their  independent 
existence  was  fulfilled.”'  We  interrupt  the  words  of  Dr. 
Kurtz  here  to  note  that  "This  theocracy  was  an  earnest,  in¬ 
troductory  form  of  the  kingdom”*  and  that  it  would  have  been 
permanently  established,  if  the  people  in  their  national  ca¬ 
pacity  had  been  faithful  in  obedience.  The  demand  of  the 
nation  for  an  earthly  king  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  this 
Theocratic  Kingdom  by  the  nation  even  though  God  made  the 

^Text  Book  of  Church  History,  p.  51. 

*Peters,  Theocratic  Kingdom,  Vol.  I,  p.  216  ff. 
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Jewish  king  subordinate  to  His  own  theocracy.  Now  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Kurtz*  remarks :  “Under  the  fostering  care 
of  a  devout  priesthood,  the  purely  popular  institutions  of  the 
theocracy  should  now  have  born  rich  fruit,  but,  during  the 
administration  of  the  judges,  it  soon  appeared  that  these 
appliances  were  insufficient,  and  two  other  agencies  were 
called  into  operation.  The  prophetical  office  was  a  special, 
but  continuous  institution,  intended  to  serve  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  God,  and  to  act  as  the  conscience  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  while  the  royal  office  was  designed  to  afford  external 
security,  and  to  bestow  internal  peace  upon  the  theocracy. 

.  .  .  But,  despite  prophecy  and  royalty,  the  people  became  in¬ 
creasingly  estranged  from  their  peculiar  destiny,  and  hence 
unable  to  maintain  their  high  position.  The  division  of  the 
kingdom,  continued  internal  feuds,  improper  alliance  .  .  . 
brought  after  them  divine  judgments,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  nation  became  subject  to  the  heathen.  These 
chastisements  remained  not  altogether  unimproved.  Cyrus 
allowed  the  return  of  the  captives  .  .  .  and  prophets  were 
again  commissioned  to  direct  the  formation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Prophecy  served  not  only  for 
present  instruction  .  .  .  but  kept  before  the  public  mind  the 
promise  of  a  coming  salvation.  .  .  .  The  happy  periods,  when 
David  had  conquered  and  Solomon  exercised  his  glorious  sway 
of  peace,  served  as  a  basis  for  depicting  the  future  transcend¬ 
ent  glory  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  while  the  .  .  .  humiliation  of 
the  people,  during  the  period  of  their  decadence,  led  those 
who  cherished  such  hopes  to  look  for  a  Messiah  who  should 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  .  .  .  And  when  prophecy  had 
done  the  work  allotted,  it  ceased.  .  .  .  The  period  had  now 
arrived  when  the  immediate  guidance  of  Divine  revelation 
was  to  be  withdrawn.  .  .  .  The  annihilation  with  which  the 
fanaticism  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  threatened  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  was  happily  averted,  and  under  the  Maccabees 
the  nation  once  more  obtained  political  independence.  But 
amid  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  Maccabean  rulers,  the 
intrigues  of  Rome  again  deprived  the  country  of  this  boon. 
The  religious  persecutions  of  the  Syrians,  and,  after  them. 
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the  oppression  of  the  Romans,  transformed  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  of  attachment  to  their  ancestral  religion  into  extreme  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  fanatical  hatred  and  proud  contempt  of  every¬ 
thing  foreign,  and  changed  the  former  longing  for  the  Mes¬ 
siah  to  merely  political,  extravagant,  and  carnal  expectations. 
True  piety  decayed  into  petty  legalism  and  ceremonialism, 
into  works  and  self-righteousness.  The  priests  and  scribes 
were  zealous  in  fostering  this  tendency,  by  increasing  ex¬ 
ternal  ordinances  and  perverting  the  sense  of  Scripture ;  thus 
rendering  the  mass  of  the  people  only  more  unsusceptible  to 
the  spirituality  of  that  salvation,  which  was  now  so  near  at 
hand. ...  in  the  s3aiagogues  national  pride  and  carnal  antici¬ 
pations  were  nursed,  and  from  them  they  spread  among  the 
body  of  the  people.”* 

It  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation,  led  astray 
by  priests  and  scribes  who  perverted  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
were  anticipating  only  the  temporal,  physical  aspect  of  king¬ 
dom  truth.  We  add  the  testimony  of  Abba  Hillel  Silver: 
*Trior  to  the  first  century  the  Messianic  interest  was  not 
excessive,  although  such  great  historical  events  as  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Seleucides,  the  persecutions  under  Antiochus,  the  revolt 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Roman  aggression  find  their  mystic- 
Messianic  echo  in  the  apocalyptic  writings  of  the  first  two 
pre-Christian  centuries.  .  .  .  The  first  century,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  the  generation  before  the  destruction,  witnessed  a 
remarkable  outburst  of  Messianic  emotionalism.  This  is  to 
be  attributed,  as  we  shall  see,  not  to  an  intensification  of 
Roman  persecution  but  to  the  prevalent  belief  induced  by  the 
popular  chronology  of  that  day  that  the  age  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Millennium.  .  .  .  The  Messianic  hope,  of 
course,  always  implied  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Palestine.  ...  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Messianism 
was  essentially  a  political  ideal.  It  was  bound  up  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  Dynasty  and  with  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  Israel.  Certain  eschatological 
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and  supernatural  features  were  combined  with  it,  but  essen¬ 
tially  it  was  and  remained  a  this-world,  temporal,  national 
ideal.”* 

Israel  was  not  looking  for  a  savior  from  sin.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  absence  of  felt  i^eed  of  deliverance  from  sin.  Rab¬ 
binic  tradition  allotted  small  place  to  the  priestly  work  of 
Messiah.  Even  His  office  as  prophet  to  His  people  was  almost 
overshadowed  by  His  appearance  as  their  King  and  Deliverer. 
They  were  expecting  a  political  deliverer  to  come  and  release 
them  from  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage  and  restore  to  them 
the  glories  of  David.  In  a  comment  along  this  very  line  Dr. 
Edersheim  writes :  “.  .  .  all  that  Israel  hoped  for  was  national 
restoration  and  glory.  Everything  else  was  but  means  to 
these  ends;  the  Messiah  Himself  only  the  grand  instrument 
in  attaining  them.  Thus  viewed,  the  picture  presented  would 
be  of  Israel’s  exaltation,  rather  than  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  . .  .  The  Rabbinic  ideal  of  the  Messiah  was  not  that  of 
a  ‘light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people 
Israel’ — ^the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  humanity,  and  the 
completion  of  Israel’s  mission — ^but  quite  different,  even  to 
contrariety.”®  Thus  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ  the  Jewish 
people  were  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  kingdom  promises,  but  their  eyes  were  shut  to  the  spiritual 
elements. 

On  this  point  Peters  states  that  it  is  universally  admitted 
by  writers  of  prominence  (he  notes  Neander,  Hagenbach, 
Schaff,  Kurtz)  that  the  Jews,  including  the  pious,  held  to  a 
personal  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  literal  restoration  of  the 
Davidic  throne  and  kingdom,  the  personal  reign  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  on  David’s  throne,  the  resultant  exaltation  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  Millennial 
descriptions  in  that  reign.  He  asserts  that  at  least  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  the  Jews,  the  disciples,  and  even  the  apostles 
held  to  such  a  view.® 

Zacharias  in  Luke  1:71  voices  this  hope  of  his  people  in 


History  of  Messianic  Speculation  in  Israel,  p.  5  ff. 
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his  prophecy,  saying,  “that  we  should  be  saved  from  our 
enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us.”  Our  Lord 
in  His  conversation  in  the  house  of  Zacchaeus  in  Jericho 
announced  His  mission  in  the  words:  “For  the  Son  of  man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.”  After  this 
He  spoke  in  a  parable,  “because  they  thought  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  should  immediately  appear”  (Luke  19:11).  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  men  our  Lord  de¬ 
parted  into  a  mountain  alone,  because  He  “perceived  that 
they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king** 
(John  6:15).  Even  as  late  as  the  day  of  the  ascension  of 
Christ  the  disciples  were  able  to  ask:  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?**  (Acts  1:6). 
This  evidence  all  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  Christ 
the  Jewish  people  were  expecting  and  looking  for  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Davidic  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Kingdom  Offered  to  Israel  and  Rejected 

Passing  now  into  the  period  of  New  Testament  history  we 
find  that  the  kingdom  covenanted  to  David,  described  in  most 
glorious  additions  by  the  prophets  and  expected  in  some 
degree  by  the  people  of  Israel,  was  declared  to  be  “at  hand.** 
This  is  the  kingdom  that  was  to  be  offered  to  the  nation 
Israel.  The  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  was  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  its  acceptance.  Therefore  John  came  preaching 
the  kingdom.  The  essence  of  his  message  is  found  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah :  “Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near:  Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and 
to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon**  (66:6,  7).  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  message  of  repentance  that  John  preached. 
It  was  his  mission  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  annunciation  of  this  coming  carried  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  kingdom.  The  burden  of  his  pronouncement  was : 
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“Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matt. 
3:2). 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Baptist  understood  the  kingdom  he 
was  preaching  to  be  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies 
we  have  examined.  Thus  Neander:  “He  expects  this  king¬ 
dom  to  be  visible ;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as 
a  community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
existing,  in  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah 
as  its  visible  King ;  so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before, 
the  idea  of  the  Theocracy  and  its  manifestation,  should  pre¬ 
cisely  correspond  to  each  other.”’  That  is,  John  clearly  ex¬ 
pected  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy  in  an  exalted  manner 
under  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  tenor  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  Moreover  it  is  highly  improbable  that  John,  the 
first  great  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  a  man  specially  prepared, 
inspired  and  sent,  should  err  in  his  conception  of  the  thing 
he  was  chosen  of  God  to  proclaim.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
this  man  should  grossly  blunder  in  declaring  the  leading 
subject  of  his  preaching.  If  we  say  that  John  was  in  error 
on  this  point,  then,  whom  indeed  can  we  trust? 

That  those  Jews  who  heard  the  message  of  John  enter¬ 
tained  like  views  with  him  on  the  kingdom  is  evident  from 
the  following  considerations.  John  gave  no  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  he  was  declaring ;  a  tacit  admission 
that  it  needed  none.  The  literal  conception  of  the  kingdom 
was  the  accepted  view  in  John’s  day.  “Even  the  Rabbins, 
who  had  already  largely  perverted  Scripture  by  allegorical 
and  mystical  interpretations,  still  clung  with  unswerving 
faith  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  when  it  related  to  the 
Kingdom.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  overwhelming.”* 
Had  he  replied  that  he  held  any  other  position  it  would  have 
raised  an  argument.  This  unity  of  agreement  accounts  for 
the  brevity  of  the  mention  of  this  subject  by  John,  and  the 
paucity  of  descriptive  detail  concerning  it  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Thus  we  infer  that  the  later  preachers  of  the  kingdom 
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message  held  like  views  with  John  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
subject. 

The  ministry  of  John  was  unsuccessful  iii  so  far  as  the 
nation  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Messiah  he  preceded; 
nor  would  it  receive  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  made  by  the 
Anointed  One.  The  kingdom  was  not  set  up  under  John's 
ministry.  No  restored  theocracy  followed  his  preaching. 
The  message  sent  by  John  from  prison  to  Jesus  indicates  that 
John  was  aware  that  the  kingdom  had  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  fact  that  John  ministered  after  the  public  ap¬ 
pearing  of  Jesus  confirms  this.  If  the  kingdom  had  been  set 
up  by  the  Messiah  at  any  time  between  His  first  appearing 
to  the  nation  and  the  death  of  John,  there  would  have  been 
no  further  need  for  John's  ministry.  Even  after  the  death  of 
the  Forerunner  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom  (Jesus  and  the 
apostles)  described  the  kingdom  as  something  yet  future,  and 
not  as  a  thing  actually  present.  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
kingdom  which  John  preached  was  not  established  during  his 
lifetime.  But  more  than  this,  the  fact  that  John  died  a 
martyr  presages  a  rejection  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Jews  of 
his  day.  Since  the  kingdom  is  so  inseparably  linked  with 
the  person  of  the  king,  the  martyrdom  of  the  king's  fore¬ 
runner  intimates  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that  the  king 
(and  therefore  the  kingdom)  would  be  treated  in  like  fashion. 
The  ultimate  end  of  this  trend  will  appear  in  the  following 
discussion. 

Not  only  His  forerunner,  but  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  the 
days  of  His  early  ministry  preached  the  kingdom.  He  spoke 
in  almost  the  very  words  John  had  used  in  declaring  this 
message:  “Repent:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand" 
(Matt.  4:17).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  after  the 
imprisonment  of  John  that  Jesus  began  this  announcement. 
“Now  after  that  John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark 
1:14).  The  twelve  disciples  heard  this  message  and  evidently 
understood  it,  for  there  is  no  record  of  their  questioning  the 
Lord  about  it.  “.  .  .  He  went  throughout  every  city  and  vil¬ 
lage,  preaching  and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom 
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of  God:  and  the  twelve  were  with  him”  (Luke  8:1).  It  would 
be  very  inconsistent  for  Jesus  to  have  meant  aught  else  by 
His  preaching  of  the  kingdom  than  did  John.  Otherwise  we 
would  face  the  strange  paradox  of  the  forerunner  having  one 
concept  in  mind  and  the  Principal,  another,  when  both  used 
identical  language  in  declaring  the  same  truths.  And  by 
inference  we  deduce  that  the  twelve  disciples  understood  the 
Lord’s  concept  of  the  kingdom  and  shared  it  with  Him.  He 
sent  them  forth  to  all  Israel  in  the  following  fashion:  “Go 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  as  ye 
go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matt. 
10:6,  7).  Had  they  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  content  of  the 
kingdom  message  they  were  instructed  to  speak  forth,  we 
assume  that  they  would  have  required  and  received  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation. 

We  face  now  the  following  situation:  the  kingdom  de¬ 
scribed  in  accurate  detail  in  the  Old  Testament  was,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  Caesar,  declared  to  be  “at  hand”  by  John- 
the  Baptist,  hy  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  twelve.  The  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “at  hand”  is  well  defined  by  Dr.  Scofield :  “  *At 
hand’  is  never  a  positive  affirmation  that  the  person  or  thing 
said  to  be  ‘at  hand’  will  immediately  appear,  but  only  that  no 
known  or  predicted  event  must  intervene.  When  Christ  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Jewish  people,  the  next  thing,  in  the  order  of 
revelation  as  it  then  stood,  should  have  been  the  setting  up  of 
the  Davidic  kingdom.  In  the  knowledge  of  God,  not  yet  dis¬ 
closed,  lay  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  (and  King),  the  long 
period  of  the  mystery-form  of  the  kingdom,  the  world-wide 
preaching  of  the  cross,  and  the  out-calling  of  the  Church. 
But  this  was  as  yet  locked  up  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God.”* 

The  relation  of  this  phrase  to  the  accompanying  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  repent  is  one  of  conditionality.  If  Christ  came  as  the 
One  through  whom  the  covenants  and  prophecies  were  to  be 
fulfilled,  then  it  follows  that  they  must  be  fulfilled  through 
Him  to  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  passages 
we  have  previously  considered.  The  number  selected  from  the 
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covenanted  people,  was  conditioned  only  on  the  preaching  of 
repentance  and  on  their  future  petavoia.  We  find,  therefore, 
the  preachers  of  the  kingdom  making  the  bona  fide  offer: 
“Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  nigh  you.”  This  allows 
a  free  moral  choice  to  the  nation.  The  inference  is  clear :  “If 
you  do  not  repent,  the  kingdom  will  not  be  nigh  you.”  We 
believe  that  Jesus  knew  they  would  not  repent,  that  they 
would  not  enter  the  kingdom ;  yet  that  does  not  detract  in  the 
slightest  from  the  genuineness  of  His  offer.  He  employed  the 
only  language  adapted  to  their  free  moral  agency.  In  order 
to  insure  this  freedom  of  choice  to  the  people,  Jesus  entered 
His  earthly  mission  in  poverty.  Only  thus  could  He  fairly 
test  the  moral  appeal  to  repentance. 

Although  it  was  thus  sincerely  offered  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  prescribed  in  their  own  Scriptures,  the  kingdom 
was  not  received  by  the  Jews.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  kingdom  was  not  established  during  the  lifetime  of  John 
the  Baptist.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  set  up  in  the 
days  of  Jesus*  earthly  walk.  The  single  fact  that  no  restored 
Davidic  throne  appeared  would,  in  itself,  be  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  this  point ;  but  it  has  even  additional  support. 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  waited  for  the  kingdom  after  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  apostles  themselves,  men  best  qualified  to  be 
judges  in  the  matter,  were  so  convinced  that  the  kingdom  had 
not  yet  been  established  that  just  prior  to  His  ascension  they 
asked  Jesus :  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?’*  (Acts  1:6).  The  question  was  in  line 
with  covenant  and  prophecy,  filled  with  expectation  and  hope. 
Commenting  upon  the  reply  to  their  query  by  our  Lord,  In¬ 
crease  Mather  well  writes:  “Christ  did  not  say  to  them  that 
there  should  never  be  any  such  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  as  their  thoughts  were  running  upon ;  only  He  telleth 
them  that  the  times  and  seasons  were  not  for  them  to  know; 
thereby  acknowledging  that  such  a  kingdom  should  indeed  be, 
as  they  did  from  the  holy  prophets  expect.  Herein  was  their 
error,  not  in  expecting  a  glorious  appearing  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  but  in  that  they  made  account  that  this  would  be  im- 
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mediately.”'®  The  entire  doctrine  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ 
throws  its  full  weight  against  the  false  notion  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  established  at  His  first  advent.  The  Son  of  David 
came  to  suffer  many  things  and  it  behooved  Him  to  suffer. 
Contrast  the  exaltation  of  the  One  who  should  reign  on 
David’s  throne  with  the  self-emptying  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
glories  of  the  covenanted  kingdom  with  the  bitter  cup  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  death,  the  picture  of  One  upon  a  throne  with  One 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  betrayed,  reproached,  beaten, 
spit  upon,  crucified;  and  it  becomes  immediately  apparent 
that  the  first  coming  of  Christ  was  reserved  for  suffering  for 
sin  and  that  His  glorious  kingdom  was  not  then  brought  in. 

But  not  only  was  the  kingdom  not  received  at  this  time, 
it  was  on  the  contrary  formally  rejected  by  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  offered.  We  have  previously  considered  the 
incipient  stage  of  this  rejection  in  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Forerunner  of  the  King.  The  consummation  appears  in  the 
growing  and  final  rejection  of  the  King  Himself.  The  account 
given  by  one  Gospel  writer  alone  will  suffice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  demonstration  here  (adapted  from  lectures  by  John 
Mitchell).  Since  Matthew  presents  the  kingly  claims  of 
Christ  more  definitely  than  the  other  evangelists,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  select  his  book.  We  note  the  following  evidences  of 
rejection.  The  Jews  gave  their  lives  to  a  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  from  such  passages  as  Genesis  49:10,  Numbers 
24:17,  Isaiah  7:14,  33:22,  Micah  5:2,  etc.  they  should  have 
known  when  their  King  would  come;  but  the  Gentile  wise- 
men  had  to  tell  them  of  His  birth.  When  they  did  know  of  the 
great  event,  all  Jerusalem  was  troubled ;  they  had  no  room  in 
their  hearts  for  Him.  The  King  presented  every  token 
necessary  to  prove  His  right  to  the  throne.  His  genealogy 
points  to  His  legal  right.  His  legislative  pronouncements  to 
His  judicial  rights,  and  His  manifestations  of  authority  to 
His  prophetical  right  to  the  throne  of  His  father,  David.  But 
even  in  the  face  of  these  proven  claims,  the  King  was  opposed 
on  every  hand  by  the  leaders  who  acted  as  representatives 
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for  the  nation.  The  very  centers  where  He  performed  most 
of  His  mighty  works  refused  to  repent,  and  the  King  was 
compelled  to  pronounce  woes  upon  them  because  of  this 
rejection  of  His  person  and  ministry. 

The  determined  opposition  of  the  leaders  to  Jesus  is  seen 
in  several  particulars.  They  held  councils  against  Him,  how 
they  might  destroy  Him.  They  rejected  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
testimony  to  Christ  by  attributing  the  works  of  the  Spirit  to 
Beelzebub,  and  in  so  doing  evidenced  their  hatred  for  Christ. 
The  issue  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  Him  as 
Messiah-King  or  saying  that  He  was  from  hell.  They  said 
He  was  from  hell.  Even  in  the  place  of  His  own  country 
His  Person  was  rejected  to  such  a  degree  that  He  marveled 
because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  people.  In  the  miracles  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand,  and  later  the  four  thousand  in  the 
wilderness.  His  purpose  and  power  were  spurned.  Christ 
brought  all  His  credentials  of  kingship  and  the  people  were 
not  ignorant  of  them,  but  none  the  less  they  rejected  them. 
In  like  manner  they  rejected  His  person  when  He  formally 
presented  Himself  to  the  nation  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
and  in  demonstration  of  His  omniscience  and  creatorship. 
It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  of  this  formal  presentation  of 
His  person  to  the  nation,  the  whole  city  was  stirred.  Never¬ 
theless  there  was  no  official  recognition  of  His  kingship. 
Rather  He  was  identified  as  a  prophet  from  a  despised  town 
of  despised  Galilee.  Just  a  few  days  later  came  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  growing  feeling  against  the  Anointed  One.  The 
shameful  trial  and  condemnation  of  this  innocent  man  on 
trumped-up  charges  was  climaxed  by  His  crucifixion.  Thus 
consummated  the  treatment  accorded  to  their  rightful  king. 
“We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.” 

In  concluding  this  discussion  concerning  the  offer  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  nation  Israel  and  their  rejection  of  it,  let  it 
be  reiterated  here  that  the  offer  was  made  in  good  faith. 
Peters’  word  on  this  point  is  excellent:  “This  Kingdom  was 
offered  to  the  nation  in  good  faith,  i.e.,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  provided  the  nation  had  repented.  The  foreknown 
result  made  no  difference  in  the  tender  of  it,  so  far  as  the 
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free  agency  of  the  nation  is  concerned;  that  result  flowed 
from  a  voluntary  choice.  The  national  unbelief  did  not  change 
God’s  faithfulness,  Romans  3:3.  It  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  mission  of  Christ  to  take  any  other  view  of  it,  and  the 
sincerity  and  desire  of  Jesus  that  the  nation  might  accept, 
is  witnessed  in  His  tears  over  Jerusalem,  in  His  address  to 
it,  in  His  unceasing  labors,  in  sending  out  the  twelve  and  the 
seventy,  and  in  His  works  of  mercy  and  love.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  Jews  had  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  of 
accepting  the  Kingdom,  and  if  the  condition  annexed  to  it 
had  been  complied  with,  then  the  Kingdom  of  David  would 
have  been  most  gloriously  re-established  under  the  Messiah.”" 

CHAPTER  VII 

The  Relation  op  the  Kingdom  to  the  Church 

By  way  of  introducing  this  all-important  phase  of  our 
subject,  a  brief  summary  of  the  position  outlined  to  this 
point  is  offered.  We  have  traced  the  outstanding  elements 
in  kingdom  truth  as  it  was  covenanted  to  Abraham  and 
David,  described  in  glowing  terms  by  the  prophets,  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  people  of  Israel,  held  out  to  them  in  a  bone  fide 
offer  by  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  and 
how  finally  it  was  rejected  by  that  nation  through  their 
opposition  to  the  King.  So  the  kingdom  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets,  although  at  one  time  nigh  at  hand,  has  never 
yet  been  established  on  earth.  And  since  the  covenant  of 
God  is  without  repentance,  we  reiterate  with  emphasis  that 
the  thing  which  God  promised  will  yet  come  to  pass.  In 
addition  to  the  logic  of  this  hope  many  Scriptures  might  be 
cited  to  substantiate  the  view.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
silent  proof  that  His  royal  rights  were  not  done  away  at  the 
time  of  His  rejection.  The  following  statements  indicate 
plainly  that  He  will  yet  come  to  set  up  the  Davidic  monarchy. 
"David  .  .  .  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had 
sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins. 


"lof  cit.,  p.  377. 
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according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his 
throne;  He  seeing  this  before  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh 
did  see  corruption”  (Acts  2:29-31).  “But  those  things,  which 
God  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets, 
that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.  Repent  ye 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out,  when  the  time  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord;  And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which 
before  was  preached  unto  you”  (Acts  3:18-20).  The  most 
important  promise  concerning  the  sure  return  of  Christ  in 
royal  power  to  complete  at  last  the  Davidic  covenant  is  that 
word  spoken  by  James  during  the  apostolic  council  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  also  has  bearing  upon  the  phase  of  our  subject 
now  under  discussion.  “Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the 
first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for 
his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as 
it  is  written.  After  this  I  will  return,  and  will  build  again  the 
tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down;  and  I  will  build 
again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up”  (Acts  15:14-16). 

There  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  the  kingdom  was 
offered  and  rejected.  There  will  be  a  time  in  the  future 
when  the  kingdom  will  positively  be  established.  The  problem 
to  which  we  now  address  this  discussion  is:  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  intervening  age  to  kingdom  truth? 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  outstanding  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  time  period  between  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  future  establishment  of  His  Messianic  kingdom  is 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  church.  During  the  present 
age  this  is  the  sole  organism  through  which  God  has  fellow¬ 
ship  with  man.  Since  the  kingdom  involves  an  actual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  subjects  and  king,  and  we  have  before 
determined  that  Christ  is  this  King,  if  we  aim  to  find  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  kingdom  during  this  era  we  must  look  for  them 
in  that  body  where  Christ  is  vitally  related  to  mankind, 
namely.  His  church.  Can  the  church  be  identified  with  the 
kingdom  in  a  positive  manner?  If  it  can,  then  all  that  in 
covenant  and  prophecy  has  been  predicted  of  the  kingdom 
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must  in  literal  fashion  obtain  in  the  church.  A  partial  ful¬ 
filment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  an  identity  here.  Every 
detail  postulated  of  the  kingdom  must  be  true  of  the  church, 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  say  with  authority  that  the  two 
entities  are  identical. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  important  details  predicted 
of  the  kingdom.  (1)  The  nation  Israel  will  enjoy  the  position 
of  high  privilege.  The  people  of  that  nation  will  be  regath¬ 
ered  in  the  land  covenanted  to  their  fathers.  (2)  The  literal 
throne  of  David  will  be  established  in  Jerusalem  with  a  real 
king  reigning  upon  it.  (3)  There  shall  be  a  single  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  earth  and  its  chief  attribute  will  be  righteous¬ 
ness.  Jerusalem  will  be  the  center  of  this  universal  rule. 
Other  governments  shall  have  been  destroyed  in  a  great 
catastrophe. 

Not  one  of  these  important,  foundation  pillars  of  kingdom 
truth  obtains  in  the  Christian  church  today,  nor  since  its 
inception.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  this 
body,  the  nation  Israel  has  been  held  in  low  esteem  rather 
than  in  a  position  of  exaltation.  Jews  have  been  mistreated, 
hated,  and  rejected.  Instead  of  being  gathered  to  their  own 
land  they  have  been  driven  out  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  a  world-wide  dispersion.  Jerusalem  has  never  been 
restored  to  its  former  glory  but  rather  has  been  the  constant 
ground  of  bloodshed  and  strife.  No  throne  of  David  has 
been  set  up  in  her  midst.  She  has  been  under  the  rule  of 
her  bitter  enemies,  and  the  very  center  from  which  world¬ 
wide  righteousness  was  expected  to  emanate  has  itself  become 
a  theatre  of  war  and  hatred.  No  single  government  has  held 
universal  sway  over  the  earth.  The  world  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  multiplicity  of  political  hierarchies  ranging  from 
pure  democracy  to  absolute  dictatorship.  And  in  no  era  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  can  it  be  said  that  the 
entire  world  was  governed  in  justice  and  righteousness. 
Rather  the  popular  maxim  has  been  and  continues  to  be: 
“Might  makes  right.”  The  church  of  Christ  although  formed 
of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  has  found  (after  the  first  century 
of  its  history)  its  chief  constituency  among  the  Gentiles. 
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The  church  has  not  been  bound  by  the  confines  of  a  single 
nation,  but  has  grown  territorially  and  numerically  among 
all  the  races  of  the  earth.  In  short,  in  all  these  physical 
aspects  of  the  kingdom  the  church  has  not  shared.  It  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  church  does  not  fulfil  several  of  the 
elementary  requirements  for  the  kingdom.  Therefore  it  is 
incorrect  to  identify  these  two.  The  Christian  church  is 
not  the  kingdom. 

This  is  more  clearly  seen  when  we  compare  the  nature  of 
relationship  that  Jesus  Christ  bears  to  the  kingdom  and  that 
which  He  bears  to  the  church.  Little  more  need  be  said 
concerning  His  relationship  to  the  kingdom.  He  it  is  who  as 
David’s  Greater  Son  will  come  to  earth  in  power  and  glory 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  David  forever,  and  reign  in  peace 
and  righteousness  over  all  the  earth.  Israel  will  then  own 
Him  as  Messiah,  the  Gentile  nations  who  enter  the  kingdom 
will  own  Him  as  king  and  be  willingly  subject  to  His  rule,  a 
definite  monarch-subject  relationship.  To  the  church,  on  the 
other  hand.  He  bears  an  incomparably  sweeter  relationship 
than  this.  In  three  outstanding  passages  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  descriptive  of  church  truth  (John  13-17,  Eph.,  Col.), 
these  figures  are  used  to  picture  that  relationship:  branch- 
vine,  head-body,  bridegroom-bride.  The  first  two  imply  that 
Christ  and  the  church  partake  of  one  common  life.  Individual 
members  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  “in  Christ.”  They 
partake  of  all  that  He  is,  because  by  organic  union  they  are 
identified  with  Him.  He  is  the  head  of  whose  body  they  are 
separate  parts.  This  is  a  closer  relationship  than  the  mon- 
arch-subject  union  of  the  kingdom.  The  bridegroom-and- 
bride  figure  further  differentiates  the  church  and  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  bride  is  never  a  subject.  The  bride  of  the  king 
is  co-ruler  with  Him  and  no  more  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  than  is  the  monarch  Himself.  Her  position  as  bride 
transcends  that  of  a  subject  of  the  kingdom.  So  we  find 
Christ  as  the  bridegroom  meeting  the  church.  His  bride,  in 
the  air  before  His  visible  return  as  King  to  the  earth.  Then 
upon  that  return,  which  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  the 
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event  that  will  usher  in  the  kingdom,  the  church  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  Lord  and  reign  with  Him  over  that  kingdom. 

In  these  several  particulars  the  church  must  be  differ¬ 
entiated  from  the  kingdom.  The  physical  aspects  of  the 
kingdom  are  not  established  in  the  church,  and  members  of 
the  church  enjoy  a  more  intimate  relationship  to  Christ  than 
do  those  who  shall  inherit  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless  the 
church  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as 
some  form  of  kingdom.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  church  at 
Colosse  said  of  God :  “Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son”  (1:13).  To  the  church  at  Thessalonica  he  said  of 
Him:  “.  .  .  .  who  hath  called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and 
glory”  (1  Thess.  2:12).  And  of  this  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
it  is  recorded  that  he  “dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preach¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man 
forbidding  him”  (Acts  28:30,31). 

Here  is  kingdom  language  being  used  in  passages  treating 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  if 
the  church  in  truth  is  utterly  distinct  from  the  kingdom? 
The  answer  is  found  in  a  division  of  kingdom  truth  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
future  Messianic  kingdom,  a  physical  and  a  spiritual  side. 
The  spiritual  aspect  gathers  around  the  new  covenant  which 
God  will  make  with  His  ancient  people  in  the  days  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom.  Under  this  covenant  the  Messiah 
will  be  accepted  not  only  as  King  by  His  people,  but  as  their 
Savior  from  sin  also.  Since  the  church  is  related  to  God 
solely  through  this  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ,  who  stands  as  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  it  may  be  said  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  side  of  the  kingdom  is  reflected  in  the  church.  Nathaniel 
West  puts  the  entire  matter  very  succinctly :  “As  to  the  king¬ 
dom  Israel  had  it,  under  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  outward 
form;  the  Gentiles  have  it  under  the  New  Testament,  in  its 
inward  form ;  in  the  age  to  come,  Jews  and  Gentiles  together, 
shall  have  it,  both  forms  in  one,  one  Kingdom  of  Messiah, 
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spiritual,  visible  and  glorious,  with  Israel  still  the  central 
people,  the  prelude  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  nations 
walking  in  its  light  forever.”*’ 

Burlington,  Washington. 


^  ^  ^ 

Faith  is  a  certain  steadfast  beholding,  which  looketh  upon 
nothing  else  but  Christ,  the  conqueror  of  sin  and  death,  and 
the  giver  of  righteousness,  salvation,  and  eternal  life.  If  I 
would  find  comfort  when  my  conscience  is  afflicted,  or  when  I 
am  at  the  point  of  death,  I  must  do  nothing  but  apprehend 
Christ  by  faith,  and  say,  I  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,  who  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  died  for  me;  in  whose 
wounds  and  in  whose  death  I  see  my  sin;  and  in  His  resur¬ 
rection,  victory  over  sin,  death,  and  the  devil;  besides  Him, 
I  see  nothing,  I  hear  nothing.  This  is  true  faith,  concerning 
Christ  and  in  Christ;  Christ  and  our  faith  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  joined  together.  I  cannot  comprehend,  nor  be  at  all 
assured  by  reason,  that  I  am  received  into  God’s  favor  for 
Christ’s  sake ;  but  I  hear  this  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Gospel 
and  lay  hold  upon  it  by  faith. — Selected. 


^'The  Thousand  Years  in  Both  Testaments,  p.  5. 


President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

The  Glory  op  the  Manger.  By  Samuel  Marinus  Zwemer, 

D.D.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  232  pp.  $1.60. 

This  is  the  book  that  well  deserves  the  honor  which  has 
been  given  to  it — ^first  prize  in  the  recent  book  contest  offered 
by  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  subject  is  the  incarnation, 
and  its  treatment  by  that  master  of  the  art  of  preaching  and 
writing.  Dr.  Zwemer,  is  equal  to  his  many  other  valuable 
publications.  The  book  is  rich  in  true  Biblical  doctrine,  en¬ 
chanting  poetry,  and  deep  devotion,  all  expressed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  every  lover  of 
truth  and  art. 

Here,  also,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  studied  estimation  by 
the  publishers  tell  the  story  of  this  book,  which  in  itself  is  a 
quotation  from  the  author’s  own  introduction:  “For  well 
nigh  two  thousand  years  all  ages,  races  and  conditions  of  men 
have  been  carried  away  captive  by  that  Holy  Child.  They 
have  laid  their  faith,  their  love,  their  devotion,  their  learning, 
their  lives  as  an  offering  before  the  Manger-Throne.  For 
they  saw  there  the  Word  who  was  God,  and  the  Light  of  the 
World.  There  the  brush  of  the  artist,  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  the  mind  of  the  theologian  and  the  emotions  of  the  saint 
have  found  their  inspiration,  so  that  the  glory  of  the  Manger 
has  become  the  glory  of  Christian  art,  architecture,  music, 
poetry  and  literature.  To  gather  into  one  compass  the  glory 
of  the  Advent  as  expressed  in  all  these  ways  one  would  have 
to  strip  the  art-galleries  of  the  world  of  their  most  costly 
treasures,  ransack  the  literature  of  all  nations,  and  rob  the 
h}rmnologies  of  all  the  churches  of  their  choicest  tributes  to 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  We  have  gathered  only  fragments. 
The  Incarnation  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history. 
And  it  is  true.  God  who  fills  the  universe  was  born  a  Babe. 
Christ  at  Bethlehem  brought  new  life  and  power  into  the 
world.  He  took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  redeem  it. 
The  Incarnation  is  a  reality,  wonderful,  glorious,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  but  also  a  mystery  so  ^eat  and  so  holy  that  angels  veil 
their  faces  in  its  contemplation.” 

We  coincide  with  this  beautiful  tribute  and  commend  the 
book  to  every  child  of  God. 
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The  Holy  Spirit.  By  J.  C.  Massee,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming 

H.  Revell,  New  York.  144  pp.  $1.25. 

Dr.  Massee  is  widely  known  for  his  strong  ministry  in 
defense  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  volume  of  twelve  aspects 
of  important  truth  respecting  the  Person  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  Bible  student.  There 
are  many  and  varied  voices  speaking  today  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Massee  has  given  exceptional  care  to  the 
presentation  of  these  vital  topics  and  the  book  should  be  read 
by  every  earnest  believer.  It  is  highly  commended. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  Way  op  Peace.  By  Harry  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  New  York.  202  pp.  $1.50. 

Many  men  have  written  a  few  good  books,  but  few  men 
have  written  many  good  books.  Dr.  Ironside,  pastor  of  the 
Moody  Memorial  Church,  and  beloved  throughout  the  world 
for  his  inimitable  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  few  men  who  have  written  many  good  books. 
The  author  of  over  thirty  books,  widely  travelled  in  the 
English  speaking  world.  Dr.  Ironside  has  won  many  recogni¬ 
tions  of  his  gift  for  Bible  exposition.  In  a  recent  contest  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  Dr.  Ironside  won  the  first  award 
on  the  basis  of  his  book.  Except  Ye  Repent,  a  modern  John- 
the-Baptist  appeal  for  repentance,  which  is  thoroughly  Scrip¬ 
tural.  Again  speaking  of  the  need  of  the  hour,  the  present 
volume  has  been  selected  for  publication  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  from  the  entries  in  the  1940  contest.  No  present 
subject  is  more  immediate  to  our  thinking  than  the  theme  of 
peace.  In  this  thorough  presentation.  Dr.  Ironside  gives  the 
voice  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject. 

The  book  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters  all  on  the  general 
theme  of  peace.  Beginning  with  the  subject,  “Not  Peace,  But  a 
Sword,”  and  continuing  with  such  chapter  headings  as, 
“False  Peace,”  “He  is  Our  Peace,”  “Peace  in  Heaven,”  and 
“The  Kingdom  of  Peace,”  the  volume  answers  every  essential 
question  on  the  subject  from  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Written  in  the  fiowing  style  characteristic  of  Dr.  Ironside, 
the  reader  catches  on  every  page  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  man  who  is  heard  weekly  in  his  church  by  audiences  of 
three  thousand  and  over  at  the  two  services.  The  book  is 
highly  recommended  for  reading  in  these  troublesome  days, 
a  great  comfort  to  the  average  Christian,  and  an  essential 
book  for  the  preacher.  The  volume  is  well  adapted  for  use  as 
a  gift  to  Christian  friends. 
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Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

Science  and  Wisdom.  By  Jacques  Maritain.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  261  pp.  $3.00. 

Here  is  set  forth  an  appreciation  and  a  protest :  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  wisdom  and  its  place  in  culture,  a  protest  against 
the  attitude  of  science  in  arrogating  to  itself  the  entire 
domain  of  cultural  achievement.  In  Aquinas  is  found  the 
real  and  balanced  conception  from  which,  however,  later 
speculative  tendencies  (particularly  in  Descartes)  caused  the 
movement  that  still  claims  for  science  a  place  in  culture  far 
beyond  its  merits.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
climactic  place  to  divine  grace  in  all  that  is  forthrightly 
culture.  This  will  appear  distinctly  in  the  second  division  of 
the  volume.  Reflections  on  Moral  Philosophy,  One  may  not 
agree  in  toto  with  the  writer,  but  the  reviewer  can  evaluate 
this  work  as  most  profitable  to  those  who  delight  in  thinking 
deeply. 

For  the  Healing  op  the  Nations.  By  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  247  pp.  $1.00. 
When  the  author  of  this  appraisal  of  missions  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Madras  Conference,  he  decided  to  survey  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor  and  activity  for  himself.  Fearing  that 
disappointment  might  await  his  wife  and  himself,  he  traveled 
about  the  world.  But  during  eight  months  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  spread  over  forty  thousand  miles  of  territory,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  entirely  opposite  to  his  fear  was  forced  upon  him.  As 
a  result,  the  present  book  is  an  enthusiastic  narrative  con¬ 
cerning  the  positive  accomplishments  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  way  of  information,  and  more  in 
the  way  of  inspiration,  that  one  can  not  but  express  a  good 
word  for  this  testimony.  Particularly  is  the  reader  pleased 
when  the  writer  puts  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  the  center  of 
our  missionary  movement.  However,  more  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  social  and  educational  aims  of  the  field  than  upon 
evangelism — the  real  commission  given  by  Christ. 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

The  Unified  Gospels.  By  John  W.  Lea.  National  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia.  239  and  xvi  pp.  1935. 
Harmonies  of  the  four  gospels  we  have  not  lacked.  The 
present  book,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  har¬ 
mony,  because  it  weaves  the  four  narratives  into  a  con- 
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nected  recital.  Our  author  affirms:  “It  is  a  great  advantage 
in  studying  the  life  of  Jesus  to  have  all  the  details  of  an 
incident  in  view  at  the  same  time,  and  such  is  made  possible 
by  this  arrangement”  (Prefatory  Note).  Twenty-five  years 
before  this  recent  work  was  published,  a  similar  one  ap¬ 
peared  in  England.  The  Reverend  Mr.  H.  J.  Cossar,  M.A., 
entitled  his.  The  Four  Gospels  Unified,  According  to  him, 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  produced  by  Christian  scholars. 

Mr.  Lea’s  volume  differs  from  its  predecessor  when  it 
quotes  the  most  extensive  account  of  all  four  gospels,  mark¬ 
ing  off  whatever  further  details  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
other  recitals  by  insertion  within  square  brackets.  Thus  the 
sources  of  the  unified  narrative  are  shown  accurately  at  a 
glance.  Difficulty  arises  sometimes  in  deciding  upon  the 
exact  sequence  of  events,  the  writer  admits.  He  himself 
chooses  to  follow  the  conservative  interpretation,  basing  it 
on  personal  research  as  well  as  popular  harmonies.  There¬ 
fore  we  bespeak  for  this  careful  study  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  desire  a  good  introduction  to  the  subject.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Handley  Dunelm  writes  in  his  foreword  to  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Cossar’s  volume:  “Nothing  is  more  easy,  and  few 
things  are  now  more  common,  than  to  depreciate  or  even 
despise  the  work  of  ‘harmonization.’  ...  It  will  be  found 
further,  assuredly,  that  such  a  study,  far  from  destroying 
the  distinctive  importance  of  each  several  Gospel  for  the 
believing  reader,  will  only  send  him  back  to  them  with  a 
keener  eye  for  their  characteristic  treasures”  (p.  vii). 

Dean  Miner  B.  Steams 

Life  by  the  Son.  By  Donald  Grey  Bamhouse,  D.D.  Rev¬ 
elation  Publications,  Philadelphia.  127  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  four  addresses  given  by 
the  author  at  the  English  Keswick,  with  a  fifth  chapter 
added.  The  chapter-titles  are:  Assurance,  the  practical 
foundation  of  experimental  holiness;  Knowledge,  the  prac¬ 
tical  road  to  experimental  holiness;  Cleansing,  the  practical 
gate  to  experimental  holiness;  Walking,  the  practical  main¬ 
tenance  of  experimental  holiness;  Lessons  from  drunkenness 
(being  a  study  of  the  contrast  found  in  Eph.  5:18).  This 
work  is  eminently  sane.  Scriptural,  and  practical.  One’s 
breath  is  almost  caught  away  by  the  intimate  glimpse  into 
the  author’s  daily  life  in  chapter  IV ;  but  he  explains  in  the 
Foreword  that  he  had  planned  to  give  a  different  message, 
abandoned  it  for  another,  and  still  had  no  liberty  until  he 
had  prepared,  in  spite  of  his  natural  reticence,  and  on  the 
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very  eve  of  its  delivery,  this  particular  message.  These 
messages  were  greatly  blessed,  and  the  book  is  destined  to 
be  blessed  also. 

Some  readers  have  thought  that  pages  70  and  71  con¬ 
tained  a  repudiation  of  the  teaching  of  the  American  Kes¬ 
wick,  but  this  is  a  misunderstanding  due  to  failure  to  read 
carefully.  The  author  merely  states  that  some  men  are 
teaching  a  certain  false  doctrine  under  the  name  of  Keswick 
teaching,  or  “victorious  life”  teaching.  Dr.  Barnhouse’s 
whole  purpose  in  giving  these  addresses  is  to  teach  the  “vic¬ 
torious  life,”  or,  as  he  prefers  to  term  it,  “experimental  holi¬ 
ness.”  The  men  he  has  in  mind  are  not  those  who  are 
usually  found  on  the  platform  at  the  American  Keswick. 
The  reviewer  has  discussed  this  point  with  the  author,  and 
can  therefore  speak  with  confidence.  Nearly  a  dozen  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  are  to  be  regretted,  but  Dr.  Barnhouse  is 
too  busy  a  man  to  do  his  own  proof-reading. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  Galatians  2:20,  “The 
Life  which  I  now  live. ...  I  live  by  faith  of  the  son  of  God.” 
On  pp.  25  and  43  the  author  gives  his  interpretation  of  the 
expression,  “the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.”  He  states,  “Your 
moment-by-moment  life  in  the  fiesh  cannot  even  be  through 
your  own  faith,  for  T  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.*  ” 
This  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  to  do  with  an 
objective  genitive  in  this  passage,  as  in  Colossians  2 :18,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  that  the  true  meaning  is  “the  faith  of  which  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  object.”  The  point,  however,  is  open  to 
discussion.  The  book  is  heartily  recommended. 
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